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CHANGE OF COMMERCE EFFECTED IN THE LINEN TRADE, ON THE Discovery or WHITNEY’s Grn, 
1795, AND THE PECULIAR STAPLE OF AMERICAN CoTTON TO MAKE Macuine Goops.—PuysicaL 
CAUSES OF THE Sra AND TRADE-WINDS GIVING EXTRA HzaT AND MOISTURE OUTSIDE OF THE 
Tropic oF CaANCrs.—THE TRUE CAUSE OF OUR UNIQUE CLASS OF CoTToN.—A TABLE FROM 
Bioperr’s CLiwaTOLOGY oF Heat AND MOrstuRE In THE CorTron STATES, 


We commend the editors of the Mmrcuants’ Maeazrne and the 
Chamber of Commerce of New-York for discussing, and for your endeay- 
ors to cottonize, flax, by discovering a machine and a cheap process for 
this important object. It is a great necessity for genius to accomplish, 
and worth a premium from the government of $100,000, and even a 


r sum. 

enube by his invention of the cotton gin, 1795, enabled one la- 
borer to do the work of 350 in a day. Judge Jounson, in his charge in 
a suit brought in Savannah, 1807, to make good his patent, says: “The 
whole of the interior was languishing, and its inhabitants were emigrating 
for want of some object to en their attention and employ their in- 
dustry, when the invention of this machine at once opened views to them 
which set the whole country in active motion. From childhood to 

it has presented us a lucrative employment. Individuals who wien 
pressed with poverty and sunk in idleness, have suddenly risen to wealth and 
respectability. Our debts have been paid off, our capitals have increased 
on eur lands trebled in value. We cannot express the weight of obliga- 
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562 Cotton and tts Culture. [December, 
tion which the country owes to this invention. The extent of it cannot 
now be seen.” 

This invention, with the adaptation of the climate of the Southern 
States, with heat and moisture outside of the Tropic of Cancer to raise 
our peculiar Upland cotton, warp and weft being combined in the same 
sample from — imatized seed, procured by us from 
Egypt, Mexico and — China, and made an annual plant by — 

wth, in what may be called a natural hot-bed, extending from Cape 
to East Texas, has done wonders for commerce, to clothe and 
Christianize the world, and to pay balances of productive industry. 

We have still a great field, to introduce cheap covering to the sa’ 
of Africa, Asia and the Polynesian Islands, by cottonizing flax and in- 
creasing the growth of cotton over the world. Let us all work together 
for this object, and “be thankful for the good the gods give us,” to use the 
language of the Latins. Let us continue to produce our unique cottons, 
not grown in such perfection in any parts of the tropics from the want 
of rains during the summer months—a class of cotton so indispensable to 
Europe, with its peculiar staple, easily manufactured into machine goods, 


.and thus continue to lay Earope under contribution to us, in an exchange 
of 


— industry for theirs, with the balance in our favor. 
t is within the memory of the writer, who entered an East India 
peisg i Igihe in Philadelphia, 1804, that at that period our intercourse 
was brisk with Ireland. oes on cargoes of flax-seed were shipped to 
that country to supply the deficit in seed, caused by their pulling up flax 
an its unripe state, to manufacture into fine linens of the higher numbers, 
and also in the lower numbers from the mature flax, both classes being used 
in those days by the rich and the poor. There were few so poor to use, for 
shirting, the cotton cloths, the guwahs, the baftas, the mamordies, &c., 
we then imported from India aio the port of Calcutta, where we yearly 
_ a ship i me hard Spa ; — to buy them; — or four 
er ships from Philadel lor mixed cargoes, princi of sugar, in- 
digo, rice, saltpetre, and ot assortment of medias At this pethsd, 
not to exceed two ships sailed from New-York, and three or four to Can- 
ton, and not one from Baltimore. Salem took the lead of Boston and 
New-York, in the East Indiatrade. The cotton cloths of India were spun 
and woven by hand, and of a much inferior quality to our machine-made 
cotton cloths and prints of the present day, yet we sold them for double 
and treble prices. We also received at that time fine jaconets, mull- 
mulls, dacca, shear and fine book-muslins, produced by the hand labor of 
the natives, with their patient industry expended on fine short, woolly 
staple cotton, but costing very high prices. Yellow nankeens from the 
Nanking cotton of China, a strong article, were imported in large quan- 
tities. 
During the war of the Revolution the daughters of our farmers and 
wealthy citizens learned to spin, and many to weave. It wasa matter of 
ride and neceasity to be independent on their marriage, and to take their 
aa i their linens, sheeting, towelling, napkins, &c., as their troussean. 
We well recollect in those days custom made it necessary that our fe- 
males, except of the poorer class, (and they were employed to spin with 
foot-power on the small wheel,) had to spin and weave their marriage out- 
fit, their dower or trousseau. 
_ After commerce re-opened with Ireland, we had very extensive stores of 
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linen in all our sea-board cities, established mainly by persons with large 
capitals, who sold linen alone, and at such low prices, comparatively, that 
they soon broke down our domestic manufactures of flax. We can also 
recollect when the linen trade, in part participated in by Germany, was a 

branch of our commerce; when German redemptionists, male and 

, came to Philadelphia in considerable numbers, and indentured 
themselves for a term of years to pay their money, on the decline 
of the linen trade. They made a very useful and industrious class of in- 
habitants in Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, and we are now profiting by 
them and the Celt. 

History is silent asto the name of the person who first introduced the 
exotic cotton plant into America. We find, in 1736, it was introduced 
into Talbot county, on the Eastern shore of Maryland, “as a pretty plant, 
bearing a beautiful flower ;” and although it may have been raised in 
squares and patches in neighboring provinces, no particular attention was 
bestowed upon it asa profitable crop. At the close of the Revolution 
great financial distress prevailed. Ata meeting of the celebrated con- 
vention of 1786, the subject of cotton came up. The late President 
Mapison, who had given much attention to the subject of the cotton cul- 
ture, expressed it as his decided opinion, that, from the results of the gar- 
den culture in Talbot county, and numerous other similar proofs furnished 
South, there was no reason to doubt “ that the United States would one 
day become a great cotton country.” 

In the year 1764, W. Rarupons, an American merchant in Liverpool, 
received a consignment of eight bales of cotton from Charleston. i 
cotton, on its arrival in Liverpool, was seized by the custom-house officers 
as not the growth of the country from which it purported to be shipped ; 


being, as they said, outside of the Tropic of Cancer, it could not be grown 
there. The small ae of cotton previously received and manufac- 


tured in England by hand, as in India, were imported from Calcutta and 
the West Indies. It was of a short, woolly staple, spun in private fami- 
lies; and manufactured, at that time, into velvets, velvetines, corduroys, 
fustians and satinets. It would not make strong yarns. 

The importation of our strong, long, silky staple cotton before the 
close of the last century, when it had reached 35,000 bales, cleaned by 
Wauirney’s gin, superseded, in a great measure, the India cottons, par- 
ticularly when Botton & Warr perfected their steam engines to turn 
machinery, and Harereaves, Arxwricut & Crompton invented the 
— jenny and the spinning mule. The effect of these inventions was, 
that whereas, previously, one man could clean one pound of cotton in a 
day, another card it, and another work one spindle, one man might (in 
1800) clean 350 “poy another card it, and the third work 2,200 
spindles instead of one, thus making “machine cotton goods.” These 
goods, in a very short period, superseded the Irish and German linens, except 
a small supply for shirt bosoms, that the proud need not appear to wear 
cotton shirtings, a mark of poverty in olden times, and since continued. 

The success of Manchester in manufacturing cotton yarns and cloths of 
fine and uniform quality, at very low prices, ( und of cotton, costi 
ten to twelve cents, making eight yards of cloth, worth eight times its 
cost,) compared with linens, broke down thistrade. It caused the yearly 
emigration of thousands of operatives from Ireland, who became useful 
to usin building our houses, digging our canals and constructing our 
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railways, and finally aiding us to settle our abundant wild lands. It has 
estimated tha ee ee 
and to two millions of souls, who have settled 
: “xara industry tome 
d is spun into the finest yarn or thread, it is worth five 
pound; if woven into muslin and tamboured, $75; 
of lace, worth $500. (Report of Secretary of the 
— cotton is generally worth three times as 

ity. 
nid appear, can afford to import four-fifths of our 
e ine goods,” and then to send these goods 
of Good Hope, with a voyage of upwards of 10,000 
miles, to Calcutta and back, and yet compete, secant, with the native 
manufacturers of Hindostan, although they can hire their labor at three 
cents per day to plant and pick their cotton bolls, and they can spin and 
saduihichaes it, by hand, at the same rate as they do in their looms. 
They sell their raw cotton at from five to six cents per — ; yet it will 
not pay, at this price, to export to Liverpool, unless there is a deficit in 
our crop, and the price with us advances so as to exceed eight cents per 
pound, and in Liverpool is at a medium price of ten to twelve cents per 


and. 
Peer. J. B. Surru, the member for Stockport, England, read a paper be- 
fore the Society of Arts, Manchester, treating of the three great divisions 
of cotton, “the long = the medium and the short staple,” * * * 
which he describes. He then says: “It will be seen, therefore, that 
while we require, for the purposes of our manufacture, a limited supply 
of the first and third qualities of raw cotton, we need, and can consume, 
an almost unlimited supply of the second quality—American Uplands. 
In this fact lies our real Aificulty, for, while several quarters of the world 
supply the first sort, and India could supply enormous quantities of the 
third sort, the United States of America alone have hitherto produced 
the second and most necessary kind.” (Uplands of Georgia, Alabama, 
&e. 
The finest cotton in the world is called the ‘Sea Island.’ The quan- 
tity is small and the price very high, mainly from the Sea Islands of 
Georgia and south of Hatteras. 

“Our great consumption and demand is for the soft, white, silky, 
moderately long eotton of America ; the quality usually called ‘ Uplands, 
Georgia and New-Orleans.’ It can be consumed in any quantity; for it 
is available not only for weft but for warp, except for the higher num- 
bers. We need and eonsume nine bales of this cotton for one bag of all 
other qualities put together.” * * * 

He closes: “The point we have to bear in mind, then, is this: our 
desideratum is not simply more cotton, but more cotton of the same 
character and price as that now imported from the States. If India were 
to send as two millions of bales of Surat cotton per annum, the desidera- 
tum would not be supplied, and our perilous problem would still be un- 
solved. We shonld Be as dependent on America as ever.” This is a 
candid confession. 

We have given this exordium and these extracts, in connection with 
the unique quality of our cotton, and the acknowledged necessity of it 
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by Great Britain, to repeat the cause of our exotic perennial plant be- 
‘coming an annual, to wit, by quick growth in a humid, hot climate, 


with the same average heat of 80 to 82 d in the sammer months, 
the same:as in the dry Bahama Islands, of latitude 25°. (See Buopest’s 
Climatology and table herewith.) 


This extra tropical heat, in caused by the Gulf Stream, also with 
the fall of twenty inches of rain during the three summer months, when 
little or none alls in other tropical cotton regions, maturing the bolls in 
four to five months, is the cause of our white, soft, silky, moderately 
long, strong cottons, usually called “ Uplands,” of which, Mr. Surrn sa 
“Great Britain can consume an almost unlimited quantity ;” while “the 
dry, fuzz, woolly cotton of Surat,” and from other tropical regions, for 
want of rains, will not serve for warp to make strong machine-spun cot- 
ton goods, and is only used by manufacturers in limited quantities for 
weft for an inferior class of “machine goods,” and then only in cases of 
the utmost necessity, like the present. She last year imported 600,000 
bales of Surat cotton from Calcutta, and exported 410,000 bales of it to 
the cotton manufacturers of the north of Europe, leaving the inconsider- 
able quantity of 190,000 bales to be used in Great Britain. The weight of 
the raw cotton exported from India was less than that of the manufactured 

s exported. The United States is the only country to which Great 
ritain exports in weight less cotton goods than she imports raw cotton. 

The May number (Vol. 44, No. 5) of the Mercwants’ MAGazINE AND 
Commerciat Review presents important facts, showing the extraordinary 
increase of the manufacture of cotton goods in Great Britain and on the 
continent, as well as the United States, and the sources of supply of raw 
cotton from all parts of the world, and, let us add, the importance of a 
machine to cottonize flax. 

It is there stated, and it cannot be repeated too often, “that in sixty 

ears the manufacture of cotton goods had grown up to employ, in the 
United States and western Europe, 40,000,000 spindles in the production 
of yarns.” * * * To supply raw material for those spindles there 
were last year produced in the United States 4,600,000 bales, and there 
was derived from India, in round numbers, 600,000; from other parts of 
the world, 300,000 bales, or equal to 5,500,000 bales. Of this quantity 
87 per cent. was from the United States. Of that value, $300,000,000, 
the United States stood for 90 per cent. 

It was recently stated before the Manchester Supply Association, that 
the number of spindles increased in Europe and America at the rate of 
6,000,000 per annum, requiring, to supply these spindles, 810,000 bales 
per annum, a quantity equal to the whole United States cotton crop of 
1828. There are then these prominent facts: First, that in the present 
century the demand for cotton has increased, from comparatively nothing, 
to, in round numbers, 5,500,000 bales per annum. Second, that it now 
increases at the rate of 800,000 bales per annum, which would, in ten 
years, give a demand for 13,500,000 bales. Third, up to this time 
nearly the whole increase in quantity has been supplied by the United 
States ; also the only advance in quality. “These facts have been grow- 
ing in importance before the eyes of manufacturers and statesmen durin 
the last twenty-five years, and the most earnest attention has been directe 
to the means of insuring a future sufficient supply, but late events have 
given a new interest to the subject.” 











































by the May number, “that vast sums 
French governments, in the prose- 
tment has attended them all. The 


French government was disappointed in Algiers; the English, in India 
an expenditure of $1,750,000, sc a } pe insuperable 
bar to the growth of the proper variety,” by the want of rain at 


nited States’ capacity to produce is not now limited ; but the limit 
must come, and the great question is, how will the future wants of the 
world besupplied when the capacity of the South to produce cotton is reach- 
ed? What rival can be built up that will be able to supply the increasing 

excess of annual demand over production? The United States crop in 
85,000 bales. 2,177,582 bales. 

425,000 “ o 

870,415 “ 

The crop of 1840 sold for 84 cents per pound, and that of 1860, which 
was more than double in quantity, at 10% cents. In the last ten years 
the crop has increased 674 oe cent., and will probably double in the next 
ten, but still falling short of the demand. It is plain that a rival cotton- 
growing country cannot in any reasonable time lessen the importance of 
American ‘cotton. Efforts have, however, been made in another direction, 
viz., to find a substitute for cotton. Flax would have long since rivaled 
it, had it been adapted to machine spinning. That it has not, has, it is 
alleged, been owing to the faulty manner in which it has been cured. 
This difficulty is now said to be so far overcome that flax comes in direct 
rivalry with cotton, as a raw material. 

The editors then devote eight pages to show, in an able article, there 


is a hope, with Mr. S. Ranpa.u’s late invention, to cottonize flax so as to 
be a by machinery. We are glad to find there is a _—— that we 
can 


ve an article in the aid of cotton, to supply one of the great wants 
of man, “ food, fire and clothing.” It is a great desideratum, we say, in 
aid of cotton. Let it prosper. 

The superiority of our cotton—unique—combining warp as well as weft, 
and its necessity to keep in motion the machinery of Great Britain, on 
the Continent and inthe United States, has been repeatedly acknowledged. 
The cause, however, we do not see laid down in the books or by the press. 
We believe we were the first to discover and to construct the following 
table, in proof, after the perusal of Maury and Biopeet’s works, show- 
ing the fall of water in our best cotton States, of 20 inches per annum, 
in our summer months, during which period little or none falls in other 
cotton-producing countries ; and these States had the heat of the Bahama 
Islands—an extraordinary fact. 

We repeat, we are the master of the position in raising cotton, partic- 
ularly as compared with India. We have the advantage of the favoring 
Gulf Stream, and less than one-fourth the distance to make short voyages 
to and from Liverpool, and generally with return cargoes: of salt, iron, 
crockery and passengers, to reduce the cost of freight. 

The late Mr. N. Bippuz, President of the Bank of the United States, 
the great regulator of our domestic and foreign exchanges—and events 
have proved him a sound thinker, as respects the exchanges, the balances 
of trade between Great Britain and France—was right when he said that 
cotton was destined to be the medium of effecting them. 
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He on fg it is well known, the capital of the Bank of the United 
States, and, by loans, encouraged the emigration of the sons of the “first 
families of Virginia” and Maryland from the worn-out lands of their 
fathers, with their share of the slaves, to buy and settle the new and fer- 
tile cotton lands of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and West 
Tennessee. =. : a 

The cheap lands they purchased in these States, with the operatives 
they carried with them from their fathers’ roofs, made first rate | a 
which, through the agency of Mr. Brppixz and the Bank of the United 
States, the bankers in Threadneedle-street; London, and the manufactur- 
ers of Manchester and Lancashire were glad to cash, on the promise of 
their cotton crop, dollar for dollar. It was thus the production of cotton 
“ of the right kind” that has stimulated to its immense proportions our 
foreign trade. 

ith the labor from our several States, settled in California, we have 
had the estimated average yield for several years of $50,000,000, to form 
the basis of new banks, and to aid us in paying foreign balances of trade. 
It is, howevér, the productive labor in our cotton crop, demanded.-in this 
country and in Europe, and even in India and China, that now yields us 
at the rate of $250,000,000 per annum, to exchange for the labor of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. is exchange of labor it is that centres 
the balance of exchange in the port of New-York, and makes the banks 
of Europe subservient to ours. 

The trade with Africa is now trifling. It may be largely increased in 
covering the present nakedness of ea, of her savage and brutalized 
inhabitants, and thus, by the means of commerce with them, open the 
door to the Christian missionary of their own color, who can stand the 
climate, to evangelize millions on millions of benighted and half-cannibal 
creatures, who are now, by all accounts, but a few degrees removed above 
their gorillas. Here are ample fields for the hilanthropiet to cut up, at 
the root, the slave trade of the savage men of Africa, “selling property in 
man,” and in their own children, too; while in this country, it is to be 
hoped, we will continue to improve the African race as we have done 
for the last one hundred years, so as to fit them finally for freedom. It 
cannot be a sudden work, except with fatal results. It must be gradual. 
This will finally take place, as it is understood the blacks increase three 
per cent, faster than the whites by their side; and they flourish with the 
plant they cultivate, by a wise order of Providence. The whites cannot 
stand the humidity and heat of the climate, while a check of migration 
from the North to the South will accelerate the period of the gradual and 
prospective emancipation of the colored population. 

The Climatology of Biopeerr establishes the fact, that slaves in West 
Texas, and from West Arkansas and Kansas, on the belt of land reaching 
to the Pacific, are worth nothing to raise cotton with any profit, except 
on the east quarter of Texas, where there is a fall of forty-five inches per 
annum, with fifteen inches in summer. In the west part of Texas, and 
extending across the Rio Grande, we have the “ Llanos Hstancados,” or 
staked desert plains, nearly without water—only three to six inches per 
annum. Then the desert of Mapimi. The fall of water per annum on this 
belt of land, tapering off, as you approach Fort Yumas on the Colorado, 
that falls into the Pacific, to three inches per annum—of course totally un- 
fit to raise cotton, This is also the case to raise cotton ‘rom the Mexi- 












































id before the di oT pane seo eoyalu te igypi eaten the 
; Mediterranean, from the time of Hzroporvs. In Africa it 
native tropical tree, a perennial plant of a short, staple, woolly cha- 


A Table Moisture and Production Cotton States, prepared the 
vee Oficial sowrees of L. Bipvars, by I. EB. aaa 


a i ae 
oT rittiplas Bf 


es .. 18... 18... 15..15.. 15... 19... 12... 10... 1880... 870,415 

ps 9g en = id «- 15... 15... 90... 20... 90... 20 .. 15... 25 .. 1840 .. 9,177,582 .. es 
. 19 2.192. 19... 19... 19... 19... 10... 10 .. 12 .. 1850... 9,796,706 .. 11.8 

v0 1.19... 15... 18 .. 18 .. 19... 10. 10... 8 .. 1860 .* 4,600,000 .. 11.5 


Experience has didi that ‘ie’ is no init of the wore better adapted 
to raising flax than our Northern States, and we presume that there is no 
difficulty with our Western States. It is, therefore, of vast importance, 
that a machine and process be invented to cottonize flax, so as to be spun 
by machinery. A premium of $100,000, or more, would be a cheap rate 

rfect and secure the invention. In the mean time, we say 
” we us be thankful for the good (warp and weft cotton) the gods give 
us,” and protect this great branch of national industry. ve 





TOLEDO—PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


Ir was foreseen by sagacious men, at a period when nearly the whole 
interior region of our country was a wilderness, that, on the harbor » 
” western extremity of Lake Erie, a great commercial city would 

with the growth of the extensive and fertile country around it, to 
ich it. would offer the nearest. lake port. The est of the Maumee 
River affords the best harbor, all things considered, of Lake Erie. As 
this,estuary was navigable fourteen miles above its entrance into the bay 
of the same name, the lake waters setting back that distance, the precise 
location of the future city was, for several years, keenly contested by 
Maumee City and Perrysburg, at the head of its navigable waters, and 
i says at its entrance into the bay. During this contest, each 
¢ promulgated the most extravagant stories of the insalubrity of its 
ps These stories were extensively copied from the local press into 
the papers of the langer Lake Erie cities, several of which apprehended 
a successful.rival in the new city. There was a basis of truth to give 
support to these exaggerations. Like all new settlements on a rich soil, 
especially on large rivers, the first settlers suffered much from malarial 
disorders ; first, in the form of remittent fevers, afterwards subsiding into 
intermittents, and these, growing milder and less frequent from year to 
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year, until Toledo may now omer lenge a comparison, in point of salu- 

rity, with the most favored city of the land. The mortality, as ascer- 
tained by the census of 1860, for the previous year, was one in sixty- 
four of its population, which is quite up to the rate of its average mor- 
pe es late It is deemed ‘proper to be thus explicit in regard 
to the he of this new city, because of the extreme prejudice 
which still remains, in a great measure, uncorrected in the public mind 
on this point. This prejudice has materially retarded its growth and 


Prepon . 
e iocation of Toledo is, fortunately, highly favorable in many re- 
ts for the growth of a large city. It embraces both sides of a fine 
thor, averaging one-third of a mile in width and several miles in 
length. Indeed, the whole length of the bay and berg from the lake 
to the foot of the rapids, eighteen miles, may be set down as: harbor 
room for Toledo, when its growth shall require it. The banks of this 
harbor rise directly from the water to an elevation of fifteen feet, in the 
bay, rising to sixty-two feet, at the foot of the rapids at Maumee City, 
with a ual rise towards the interior about in the same a he 
The harbor affords good facilities for navigation. It is easy of entrance ; 
has a depth of. water ranging from twelve to thirty feet ; is well protect- 
ed from high winds; is little affected by the river floods, which rarely 
rise more than five or six feet above deb iaary lake level; and never suf- 
fers injury to its shipping from the breaking up of ice on the river. This 
exemption it owes to the distance (nine miles) from the foot of the 
lower rapids of the Maumee, and to the great width of the river which 
admits lake tide to the rapids. It is only when heavy gales up or down 
the lake drive in or draw out the lake waters that its level is affected to the 
material injury of navigation. These gales usually occur in November, 
and seldom interrupt navigation more than two or three times in a sea- 
son, or more than a day or two at atime. From the description it will 
appear evident that the harbor is convenient, safe, and otherwise of great 
merit. The entrance to it, through the bay, has a bar having but nine 
or ten feet of water over it, when the lake is low, and requiring an ex- 
penditure of some $50,000 to dredge a channel of sufficient width and 
depth to admit the passage of vessels drawing twelve feet. The outer 
harbor, under the south cape of the bay, can be entered, in the ordinary 
stage of water of the lake, with a draught of from twelve and one-half 
to fourteeen feet. : 

Such are the natural positive merits of the harbor and site of Toledo, 
as a commercial city. Its relative claims depend on its position in refer- 
ence to the extent and fertility of the country which would be more 
conveniently accommodated in its commercial operations at this than 
at rival lake ports. The extent of this country may be approximatel 
estimated, by drawing lines of equal distance between it and Cleveland, 
eastwardly, on one hand, and between it and Detroit, northwestwardly, 
on the other side. 

These lines, extended to the Ohio River on the one side and to Lake 
Michigan on the other, embrace a very large area of country admirably 
adapted to support a dense population. The eastern limit embraces Co- 
lumbus, and includes quite Half of the State of Ohio. The northeastern 
line passes north of Jackson and Grand Rapids, embracing one-fifth of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan. Southwestward these lines, extended, em- 












































sah. ‘and it.should be the: la point of connection and inter- 
all their trade with the Canadas, the New- States and 
aan ghee age commerce of Cairo and the lower Mississippi 


ofbes” 8 
See 


shall be done chiefly ty Toledo or Chicago is yet to be determined, 
when the railway facilities between that region and the: lake cities 
shall have been connected and eh Be 

natural advantages of each of these ports. 

The wide region above described is natwradly within the commercial con- 
trol of Toledo. We will now go into an examination of the extent of the arti- 
ficial aids that come in, to secure to it what nature had previously furnished. 
In our day, proximity, in a commercial sense, has more relation to cost 
and time than to mere lineal distance. Canals and railways have brought 
remote districts into intimate relations, and are doing much to change 
the channels of interior commerce. They also are bringing land carriage, 
in many places, into competition with some of the great water-ways of 
commerce, Of all our navigable waters, the great lakes of the interior 
offer the most. perfect facilities to commerce. Their inter-continental 
position, and the deep indentations into the lands, which, at remote 
points, they penetrate, give them a commercial power, in all directions, 
which waits only the dense peopling of their widely extended shores to 
make them fields of the most active commerce the world has ever wit- 
nessed. The purity of their waters gives to steam vessels (which are 
rapidly superseding sail vessels) greater safety and economy than they 
can enjoy on the turbid waters of the great rivers or the salt water of the 
ocean. The atmosphere over these lakes has an extraordi purity 
and health-giving vigor, that is well worth the consideration of navi 
tors and commercial men. These superiorities will avail much to make 

ently cheap freights. No where can vessels, whether of wood or 
iron, find more or better raw materials for their construction'than on 
these borders ; and the fuel for making steam exists in inexhaustible coal 
beds at various points near their navigable waters. The reamed re- 
ceived estimate of the cost to the shipper of freights on the lakes and on 
ordinary canals and rail-roads, per ton per mile, is proximately represented 
by the following figures : 


as to give full play to the 


og | Ee errr erie cit eee Eee Ee — 
“pw ~~ So RCO Fe 


These figures, which pre-suppose a fair profit to the carrier, make it 
plain that canals and lines, in the West, to make a profit on freights 
during the season of navigation, should seek a lake harbor by the short- 
est and best route. When the lake mart is reached, cheap water trans- 
portation is offered, by way of New-York and Montreal, to and from all 
eth apeieat he enlarged Erie Canal and the ch f th 

e opening of the e rie and the cheapening of the 
Canadinnaiiohs from the upper lakes to Montreal, will, this year, give a 
new impetus to the water transport between the ocean and the lakes. A 
short account of the canals and railways which have their lake terminus 
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in Toledo, will give many readers, hitherto uninformed ing them, 
some idea of the advantages which these artificial cl have added 


to its commercial power, present and prospective. _ oa 

Practically considered, these canals are two, connecting the Ohio River, 
at Cincinnati and Evansville, with Lake Erie at. Toledo. They unite 
seventy miles above Toledo, whence the main trunk, six feet deep and 
ae eet wide, becomes common to both, down to its entrance into the 
harbor, near the centre of the city. 1. The Wabash and Erie Canal 
was first constructed. It passes ies the valleys of the Maumee and 
Wabash rivers, in a southwesterly course, from Toledo to Terre Haute, 
and thence south across the country to Evansville. It is four hundred 
and sixty (460) miles long, being the longest unbroken line of canal in 
the world. Its course is near the middle line of country, of which Tole- 
do is the lake port; and so in the natural line of its main traffic. 2. The 
Miami and Erie Canal unites with the Wabash and Erie seventy miles 
above Toledo, and, by a line nearly south, traverses the rich Miami valley 
and joins the Ohio River at Cincinnati, making a nearly direct water 
channel between that city and Toledo, 247 miles in extent. 

These canals would insure, for their lake terminus, a great destiny, in- 
dependent of any location and arrangement of the railways that could be 
devised, to compete with them. Canals, in this country, are now out of 
fashion. The furore of our fast people for rail-road construction, and the 

licy of their shareholders and Fondholders to make a large showing of 

ight receipts, at whatever sacrifice, have, for the time, by taking away 
from the canals their legitimate business, thrown them into the back- 
und. English canals, in egate earnings, yield better dividends 
an their rail-roads. Such will be the probable effect in this country of 
well-situated and well-managed canals, as soon as competing rail-roads 
charge freights high enough to give a fair profit on their cost. When 
such rates are charged, there need be no hostile rivalry between these 
equally valuable instruments of traffic. Each has its appropriate busi- 
ness, which is not antagonistic to that of the other. Indeed, they are 
naturally co-operative, and, working together, build up towns and villages 
which give an increasing profit to both. They are most profitable when 
working side by side, as they now do, on our best routes of interior 
commerce. 

Indeed, along the borders of water-ways much more efficient than ca- 
nals, to wit, the great lakes, Long Island Sound, Hudson and Connecti- 
cut Rivers, some of the most successful of our rail-roads are operated. 

The water-ways of Toledo, by lake and canal, facilitate navigation in 
several directions, end to a large extent. 


By lake, west to Chicago,...........cccecececccceeecs 800 miles, 
- northwest to Superior City,.................. 850 “ 
“northeast and east to Ogdensburg and Oswego,. 500 “ 

2,150 

By canal, southwest to Evansville,.................0: 460 miles. 

“ south to Cincinnati,...............cccceeeee 247 « 
707“ 


The rail-roads, of which there are six important lines centering in Toledo, 
radiate more completely, and, therefore, have commercial command of a 








ty, are as follow: 


"Phe distance from Toledo to Chicago b 
the Northern Indiana, known as the Air 
Line” Rail-Road, is. 232 miles. This is the 
shortest practicable route across the P 
sula of Aichigas, and between the of 
Chicago and Tol 

The population of Toledo, though still remarkably small compared 
with its commercial facilities and business, increased, from 1850 to 1860, 
in a larger proportion than any other lake city, except Chicago, as the 
following figures, derived from the United States census returns of the 


two periods, will show : 
Population. 


A 


edo. 








1860, Increase Por Ct. 
109,430 pare: 205 

18,784 oxe% 260 
45,325 a 124 
46,834 ey ae 122 
43,550 cola 105 
81,641 ies 93 

11,113 pn 90 


The same proportionate increase, continued to 1870, will give Toledo 
a population of 50,000. We think no one, well informed of the charac- 
ter of the country within the commercial control of the young city and 
the manifold facilities for concentration which its position invites, from 
lake, canal and rail-road, will anticipate a less favorable result. 

Having described the position of Toledo, its natural and artificial ad- 
vantages for commerce and the progressive increase of its population, let 
us now turn our attention to the main branches of its business during 
the calendar and fiscal year 1860. The figures that follow are drawn 
from reliable official data. The branch of business connected with and 
embracing transportation is the most considerable, and, probably, in all 
its parts and dependencies, yields the largest returns and supports the 
greatest number of people. We give here chiefly the eastward-bound 
movement, in aggregate quantities, as the general reader cannot be ex- 
pected to take an interest in details. 


Grain.—Embracing flour, computed at five bushels to the barrel, it ap- 
pears that 14,504,903 bushels of grain were brought into Toledo during 
the year 1860. To place, in its trae light, the relative position of this 
city, in the grain movement from west to east, we here present a table 
exhibiting this movement, which needs no comment. Flour, at all the 
ports, is counted in bushels, at five to the barrel : - 

neréeasé 


1859. 1860, Por Ct 

21,636,700 bees 46,867,600 ee . 
36,500,000 .... 82 

14,600,000 .... 100 
11,000,000 .... 693 

This table uses round numbers, which are approximately correct. 

In the grain trade, Toledo has, for three years, stood, among the lake 
receiving and distributing ports, next to Chicago. It develops rapidly, 
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from the double effect of the opening of new fields for its culture, and the 
completion of new channels for its transport. 


Recxrers or Frour, Wuxat, Corn, &o., ar Torepo, 1859, 1860. 











Flour—Barrels. Wheat— Bushels. 

iy 1800. 1888, 800. 
Receipts at Toledo,...... 739,419 .. 800,768 .. 2,812,588 .. 5,841,190 
Shipments, chiefly bylake, .... .. 808,700 .. een .. 5,088,886 

Corn—Bushels. Rye—Bushels. : 

" 1859. 1860, "1868. 1960, 

Receipts at Toledo,...... 714,291 .. 5,886,951 .. Scat 
Shipments,.............. eee ++ 5,299,026 


A yearly increasing busiriess is done at Toledo in packing pork and 
beef, but it is still small compated with the favorable position for this oP 
eration. Slaughtering, for packing, was commenced in a small way last f 





Provisions. 1860. Hiss. 1860. 
Pork, barrels received,....... 141,283 | Receipts,.............. Ibs., 5,033,000 
Beef, We eee iis 66,819 | Shipments,............ " 5,283,000 
208,102 | 
Shipped of both,............ 215,296 | 


Butter, Lard, Oil-cake, dec.—A large quantity, but not ascertainable. 
The shipments of flour, grain and provisions, and, indeed, of most other 
heavy articles, was chiefly by lake. -The Cleveland and Toledo Rail-Road 
carried eastward 96,000 bbls. flour and 158,000 bushels of wheat. 





Lumprr— White Pine-—feet. 1859. 1860. 
Receipts by lake,...6..6..cssecceesscscseseceves 22,816,968 .. 37,868,536 
Manufactured by mills in Toledo,........ PE Ry eee 8,000,000 
We aki cnpot ese riae cee: Sieg 44,868,536 


The stock left over was large, so that the above is not much more than 
was distributed, from this point, by canals and rail-roads. There were 
shipped of laths and shingles a due proportion to the lumber. Many of 
the latter were manufactured in Toledo, from bolts brought from the 
pineries. 

Cabinet woods, chiefly of black walnut, were received by canal and 
rail-roads, and shipped down the lake, to the amount of 14,000,000 feet. 
Square timber, to the amount of 256,000 cubic feet, was sent eastward. 
This was of oak, of which the country, on and near the harbor, has an 
abundance of excellent quality for ship-building. 

Salt.—The receipts this year were smaller than usual, a large stock 
having been held over. It all came by lake, 106,994 barrels, of which 
5,000 barrels, Turk’s Island, came in a schooner direct from Boston, by 
way of the St. Lawrence, the outward cargo having been lumber from 
this place. Of the rest, the works of Syracuse furnished all but a small 
quantity, which came from the new salt works on Saginaw Bay. 

Manufactures.—Manufactures and the mechanic arts increase natu- 
rally, pari passu, with commerce and population in all cities of the north- 
ern temperate zone, and especially when elevated above the ocean level. 

Toledo has an elevation of six hundred feet, giving it a bracing, health- 
imparting atmosphere. It is, in some measure, participating in the ben- 
efits which cities generally are, more and more, receiving, from the in- 



































[December 


asing tendency of' this great department of human industry to con- 
within and near their , ‘This tendency is strengthened 

very improvement in machinery and in the economy of its use; and 
verfully is-it strengthened, that the physical as well as the moral 
a0" mankind seems destined, ere long, to be nearly monopolized 
Though of recent origin, with all de ents of labor in a formative 
condition, Toledo makes progress, in this direction, not unworthy a re- 
cord in this magazine, as the following statistics, taken from the United 


States census returns of 1850 and 1860, will testify : 


1660. 1860. 
ene 100 
98,200 .... $660,700 
997,889 
885 
eeee 923 
we oe $318,588 
Annual . 1,966,240 


Ship and canal-boat building were not reported in either census. Toledo 
is well located for a ee prosecution of this branch of manufacture, 
having excellent timber easily accessible, and furnishing more freights 


than any other city of equal population in the country. The construc- 
tion of buildings, for residence and business, is an important manufac- 
ture in all ap ceeeng, tinge We are unable to give the s to ex- 
hibit that of Toledo, but it may be safely inferred that it has been in 
full proportion to the increase of population and general business. 


chools.—In the excellence of its educational establishments Toledo 
is unsurpassed by any city of its numbers in our country. Its high- 
school building and grounds have cost over fifty thousand dollars, and are 
ornamental to the city. Several of the ward-school buildings are also in 
good architectural style, and all are well adapted to their use. A libe- 
ral compensation and a good position in society are enjoyed by a very 
efficient. corps of teachers in the various departments. Almost the who!e 
expense of education in these schools is defrayed by the city, which col- 
lects a liberal annual tax for this object. This is cheerfully paid, the 
public schools being generally looked upon as the chief glory of the 
city. Much of the merit of their organization and improvement is due 
to one public-spirited citizen, to whom be everlasting honor. 

Rail-Road Concentration—The concentration of the six rail-roads 
that come in from various directions to one point, and, for passengers, 
into one union depot near the centre of the city, is admirable. A mid- 
dle ground of shoal water, in the harbor, of great length, has been 
availed of and filled in by earth, necessarily removed to give the 
roads a favorable grade up to the level of the country in the rear. On 
this middle ground extensive depot buildings and warehonses have been 
erected, and miles of nay along the navigable water have been con- 
structed, giving unequalled facilities for the exchange of freights and 
passengers, by the rail-roads with each other, and between cars, lake ves- 
sels and canal-boats. Not one of the six rail-roads passing through the 
city to their common depot crosses a street on grade, but is low ers 
below the surface to admit of convenient bridging. The entrance of the 
canal being at the same point, one can hardly imagine a more perfect ar- 
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rangement for centralizing a: great commerce, with the least inconve- 
nience ard danger to the citizens, and the greatest facilities for the inter- 
change and storage of commodities. net 

To une interested in the subject of the progress and destination pf 
peyalation on this continent, the history and prospects of Toledo will 
not be without interest. The centre of population and industrial power 
is moving, unmistakably, in the direction of the great lakes. It seems 
certain that, ata time not very distant, it will have reached and established 
itself there, and, in the most favorable positions, have gathered men into 
cities of greater magnitude than have yet been reared in any age or 
country. 

The commanding geographically-commercial position of the harbor at 
the western extremity of Lake Erie attracted the attention of sagacious 
men when that whole region was yet the favorite home of the red man, 
Soon after Warnx’s victory, in 1794, the Indians ceded to the United 
States a tract of twelve miles square around the foot of the rapids of the 
Maumee River. This embraced most of the harbor and Fort Miami, then 
held by the British. During the war of 1812, Fort Meigs was built at 
the foot of the rapids. The tract of land on which it was built was 
bought, after the close of the war, by Yarzs & Molnryreg, of Albany, 
and its river front laid out for a city, named “ Orleans of the North.” 
To promote this speculation, the steamer WaLxk-In-rHE-wareER, the first 
steamer on the lake waters, was built by Dr. Srewarr and others of Al- 
bany ; and Mr, Lovert, a distinguished member of Congress of the same 

lace, was made resident agent. All the northwestern quarter of Ohio 
foappik the twelve miles square) and the whole surrounding ropes south- 
west, west and north, was owned and inhabited only by the Indians, 
The Wa.k-1n-rHE-waTeR never reached “Orleans of the North.” It 
drew too much water to go above the harbor on which Toledo is now 
situated. About the same time, other points on the estuary of the 
Maumee, below the foot of the rapids, and, among them, a portion of the 
site of Toledo, became the subjects of speculations, by associations of 
wealthy individuals—each location being claimed to be the true position for 
the great future city. Perrysburg, a mile below Fort Meigs, was laid out 
by the United States government, and lots in the plat sold, in 1817, at 
high prices. All these town speculations, except that on which a portion 
of Toledo now stands, proved disastrous to the owners, as have, also, 
several others entered into subsequently, in anticipation of the construc- 
tion of the great canals. The commanding position of Toledo would 
warrant its designation of the “ New-Orleans of the Lakes.” It may be- 
come more important than the New-Orleans of the rivers. The course of 
trade of the country, to a great extent, southwest and west of the lakes, 
tends strongly to their nearest good harbors. Our secession war is giy- 
ing that tendency a new impulse which promises to be permanent. Gi. 
cago and Toledo will profit most by this change in the course of trade, 
which can hardly fail, ere long, to give them a forward impulse stronger 
and more enduring than has been witnessed hitherto in the most flour- 
ishing cities of the continent. These cities are nearer and more accessi- 
ble to the great industrial districts of the world, to Western Europe, the 
Canadas and the old free States of our Union, than New-Orleans or St. 
Louis, and should, therefore, have the preference, in the interchange of 
commodities between these regions, so rich in accumulated wealth and 
exchangeable products, aud the great interior plain of North America. 
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- ENGLISH INSURANCE STATISTICS FOR 1860. 


We are indebted'to the “ British Wreck Chart” of 1860 for the fol- 
lowing valuable particulars as to the losses of life and property during the 


year: 

The year 1860 has been almost unprecedented for a continued 
succession of bad weather; and the number of wrecks and casualties 
from causes other than collision is, as might be expected, greater than 
the number recorded during either of the ing eight years. It is, 
as will be seen on reference to tables, 146 above the annual average for 
six years, or 1,081, against 1,067 in 1859. Whilst, however, wrecks and 
strandings have increased, collisions have decreased, 298, against 
849 in 1859. (The whole number of casualties of allkinds, including col- 
lisions, is 87 less than the number recorded in 1859, but it is 146 above 
the annual average for six years. 

Although the number of wrecks and strandings has been greater than 
usual, the loss of life has been less; the number of lives lost in 1860 
being under one-third of the number lost in 1859, and 264 under the 
annual average for nine years. The numbers for 1859 and 1860 are 
1,645 and 536. 

The great loss of life during 1859 was mainly attributable to the loss 
of two or three fine passenger ships, and the decrease in the number of 
lives lost in 1860 is owing to the absence of the loss of any large ships 
under similar circumstances. In 1859, 870 lives were lost in two casual- 
ties alone, viz., the wrecks of the “Pomona” and the “Roya Cuarrer,” 
whilst in 1860 the greatest number of lives lost in any one casualty was 
37, and the next greatest number 31. 

It will be seen that the number of casualties to ships of the collier 
class (i. ¢., ships carrying coals, coke, ores and stone in bulk) is below the 
number for the last year, although, as is usual, it exceeds the number of 
casualties to all other descriptions of ships put together. For the pur- 

of comparison, the number of casualties to each description of ship 
during the last two years may be briefly stated as follow: 
Total. 


Other laden vessels, : . 1.291 
Other vessels in ballast, not colliers,... ips ’ 
Passengers 


2,795 


This shows that the total number of casualties in the two years is 
2,795, and that of this number 1,504, or considerably more than half, 
happened to ships of the collier class. The result of table p. 581, taken 
in connection with the result of table, p. 580, shows that the classes of 
ships to which casualties most frequently mg on our coasts, are those 
oe 50 and 800 tons burthen, employed in carrying coal, coke, ores 
and stone. 
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Other tables show the whole of the casualties attended with loss of 
life that have happened on the coasts of the United ac eae duri: g the 
last eleven years, The one contains a list of the cases in detail, geographi- 
cally arranged, according to the place where the casualty happened, and 
the other is a summary, with the numbers classified according to districts. 
These tables are this year inserted for the first time. 

It has been stated that the greatest number of lives lost from ship- 
wreck are lost on the northeast coast. These tables, however, give the 
following results : 


Total number of 
Districts. lives lost during Annual 
eleven years. average. 
Farn Islands to Flamborough Head,.............-.eceees 523 .. 4% 6-11 
Flamborough Head to the North Foreland,.............. 957 .. 8 
North Foreland to St. Catharine’s Point,..... dvds ed es 465 .. 42 8-11 
St. Catharine’s Point to Start Point, ...........c.ceeeees | Aes 7 411 
Start Point to Land’s End, ............eecececcceccnees 445 .. 40 6-11 
Land’s End to Hartland Point, including Scilly,.......... 330 =... = 80 
Hartland vt a ee rage ee ae Sn 440 .. 40 
St. David’s Head an sore Point to 8 
and Skerries, Anglesa,..............ssss0+. Pa of. 
Skerries and Lambay to Fair Head and Mull of Cantire,... 1,456 oo 3S EM 
Cape Wrath to Buchan Ness,...........+..000: saa yale >. eer 17 10-11 
Buchan Ness to Farn Islands,............-0ccceecececess 271 .. 24 711 
All other parts of the coast, ..........cceeeeeeeeeeerens 842 .. % 65-11 


i Oy Ree hed + Uv Me kaw el HA Ke Aa eeae ene 04% -« 625 8-11 


The experience of the past eleven years shows that the most serious 
wrecks, resulting in the greatest loss of life, do not happen, as was su 

sed, on the northeast coast, but in those seas and channels mostly 
freqasnted by large foreign-going ships. 

4, chart, illustrating these returns, and showing the spot where each 
casualty occurred, and the number of lives lost by it, is added. 

Tables distinguishing the casualties according to the force of the 
wind, show that the greater portion of casualties happen with the force 
of the wind at and under 8, (“fresh gale,”) or under circumstances in 
which a ship, if seaworthy and properly manned and found, ought to be 
well able to keep the sea. The numbers are as follow: With the force 
of the wind at and under 8, ¢. ¢., from “calm to fresh gale,” 731; with 
the force of the wind from 9 to 12, «. ¢, from “a strong gale to a hurri- 
cane,” 648, 

It has been observed that the wreck returns for late years show that 
collisions are greatly on the increase, and that, from 1855 to the present 
time, they have nearly trebled the numbers reported in previous years, 
It is probable that collisions should have increased with the increased 


- trade and consequent increase in the number of ships frequenting narrow 


channels ; but the sudden increase which the returns seem to show to 
have taken place since 1854 admits of a very simple explanation. 

It will be seen from our tables, that for the five years ending 1854 the 
annual average number of collisions reported was 91, whilst for the five 
years ending 1859 the annual average number reported was 298, 

In 1855, the first year of the sudden increase, the wreck register was 
transferred to the Board of Trade and officers of the customs and coast 
guard; and receivers of wreck, acting under that Board, were empowered, 
by act of Parliament, to examine on oath the masters and crews of ships 
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and other persons able to give information respecting wrecks. These 
officers are also. authorized to reward, if necessary, any person bringing 
the earliest information of a wreck. From these powers, and from the 
nature of the employment and the staff at their disposal, they have every 
opportunity of becoming well acquainted with the nature and circum- 
stances of almost every casualty, and they lose no time in reporting to 
the Board of Trade. 

It is easily understood that. the Board of Trade, with its statutory pow- 
ers and ample means at its disposal, obtains more reports and more accu- 
rats information of collisions, which of course happen at sea beyond the 
immediate cognizance of the coast guard, than it was possible for the 
Admiralty to obtain under the previous system, when the means availa- 
ble were much less. The great increase is, therefore, in all probability, 
due to the increased number of reports, rather than to any great increase 
in the number of collisions. 

The Chart contains a list of the life-boats stationed on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom. It appears from the table that the number at the end 
of 1860 was 173, against 158 in 1859. The increase in the number of 
life-boats is as follow : 

1858. 1858. 1860. 
Number of boats under the management of the National 

Life-Boat Institution, aioe 6 BB Seca TO 

Number of boats under other management, oede Oc 


Of the number in existence at the end of the year 1860, 91 are under 
the management of the National Life-Boat Institution, but are subsidized 
by the Board of Trade, and five are subsidized by the Board of Trade di- 


rect, without the intervention of the institution. Of the remainder, 19 
are maintained by the institution and 58 by local bodies, 

The mortar and rocket apparatus is maintained in a very effective 
state: there has been an increase of 17 in the number of stations during 
the past year; many of the existing stations have been removed, and the 
apparatus has, in many cases, been renewed and remodeled. 

rough the energy and zea! of the officers and men of the coast-guard 
service, great proficiency has been attained in working the apparatus from 
the shore. It does, however, sometimes happen, that after a communi- 
cation is effected, the crew are unable to use it from ignorance of the 
working of the apparatus, notwithstanding the means taken to make it 
known & circulation of hand-bills, by inserting the directions in ships’ 
loge, by exercising the apparatus in the presence of merchant seamen, 
where possible, and by examining masters and mates in its use and ap- 
plication when they are passing for certificates of competency. 

The expense of providing and maintaining the life-boats and apparatus 
for saving life will be seen as annexed. 

The sum paid to the Royal National Life-Boat Institution during 1860 
is £2,486 13s, 6d. The payments by the Board of Trade direct, for re- 
wards and gratuities, and for services at wrecks, amount to £918 8s. 6d. ; 
and the expenses of maintaining the mortar and rocket apparatus, to 
£2,456 15s, 8d. ; coe a total payment of £5,861 17s. 5d. for saving and 
endeavoring to save life during the year 1860. 

The mortar and rocket apparatus and life-boats cannot be over-rated as 
means for saving life. The good they have effected will most easily be 
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seen by a reference to the following table, showing the number of life- 
boats, &c., and the number of lives saved during the last-six years : 


No. of Lives 

No. of oo Mor- saved or =~ 

Yeare. Life-Boate. y Petco > pir on Toa 

the Shore 

1855, eee eee ees ° * ° eve 47 > eene 1,098 
FONG; ints ces OSA Saas eoa pa 47 vale 1,836 
WE oc ea Ses ce cteus owe eeas Sivakeae 66 198 1,161 
IEE eS LIP PR Sey REE 5 81 . 216 1,161 
ce eS PT Rae by As ae 8 92 216 1,566 
1860, {i B2Oeas 233 1,383 
Total to 1860,..... eeteeee e@eneeeee e@eee eoee eee eeee 8,205 


The number of lives saved during 1860 on or near the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, of which reports have been received, was 2,152, against 
2,332 in 1859. The number saved, with more or less risk, by assistance 
from the shore during 1860, was 1,383, or nearly-two-thirds of the whole 
number saved. The life-boats saved 326 lives, being greatly in excess of 
the number saved by life-boats during the two previous years; and the 
mortar and rocket apparatus saved 408 lives. e remainder (viz., 635) 
were saved by fishing boats, smacks, &c., at sea, and 14 by individual ex- 
ertions of a meritorious character. 

Charts, showing the wrecks and casualties for the year 1860, the 
wrecks and strandings sg ar loss of life during the last eleven years, and 
the collisions involving loss of life during the same period, are appended. 





I. British Wrecks and Casualties for Five Years. 


NuMBER OF WRECKS AND CASUALTIES IN 


Months in which Casualties happened. “1856, 1857, 1858, 1859. 1860. 








GOMUATY).. ocr caccccdccveveveces 149... 281 .. 124 .. 115 .. 206 
February,........ fis Fiseeseee sbi 154 .. 64 .. 116 ., 139 .. 187 
 ccujun, LPR EERE eee 96... 166... 148 .. 1386 .. 71 
Ee Perey se. Crepe e rere x ek TB TB re 
_ ES TENE EME NTS 2 4 8s. Bee 
ee PC Pe ne ge eT SR he eas OO BO 
RRR FI SS OSE 2 Ou Mia Boe 
EE ELIS | ete t eS a on eee ee 
September,.:....isecsseescsscees 08-6 0B-: 2... OR. 8B pert 
1 canta ped REET RE Pee TEE 99 .. 185 .. 148 .. 343 .. 156 
MOVOMDOT i ccs ccececcctece ss 129 .. 94 .. 120... 170 .. 164 
DOCOMO, 5 osc cen edocs cones ods 166... 86 .. 186 .. 156 .. 126 

BO, Secdew Kad be Veusee 1,153 ..1,143.... 1,170 ... 1,416 .. 1,879 





II. Statement of the number of Lives lost on the Coast of the United Kingdom during 
the Woven Years ended December, 1860. ™ 





BM cc escasees 645 | 1855,..... 2.20 437 | 1860,............ 466 
Bcc cccnssecs cil, cask EOE 297 — 
SO re 838 | 1857,.........00. 439; Total,......... 6,883 
cae. ere 842 | 1858,......55.... 243 

i ae 884] 1859,........000e 1,565 | Annual average,.. 625 
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IIL. Number of Lives Saved Shipwreck on the Coast of the United Kingdom 
~ during the Years 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859 and 1860. 


1856,....... wee 9,948) 1858,.......... 1,555 | 1860,.......... 3,697 
1857,.......... 1,668} 1809,.....0.... 2/3382 








IV. Wrecks and Casualties, distinguishing the Ships and Ca: goes Insured and Un- 
insured, and the cuenta pan where known. 
No. of vessels reported to be insured, 484 599 476 554 514 


Amount of insurance,............. . £451,518 £388,904 £ 587,772 £463,005 
No. nine po. a ae 110 84 62 87 57 
Amount of insurance,............. -. £21,622 £25,418 £101,212 £21,274 
Total amount of insurance,......... .. 478,185 414,317 688,984 484,279 
No, of vessels reportedas notinsured, 179 179 232 816 280 

“ cargoes = 264 118 152 173 145 
No. of vessels, whether insured or 

not, umnkmown,. ........0.sese00 490 365 462 546 585 
No. of cargoes, whether insured or 

not, unknowN,..........eeeee00. 592 741 765 923 893 
Ships in ballast,........... has oa ah 187 200 191 233 284 
TUS 5 Siw s op 6 aE aa 0s Kae ho 0a ee 1,158 1,148 1,170 1,416 1,379 
Est’d No. of ships lostor damaged,.. . 507 576 860 817 

« Amount of insurance,........ ‘£ 898,859 £ 343,117 £528,261 £ 508,754 

“ No. of lost or damaged, .. 169 228 294 258 

« Amount of insurance,........ .. £128,442 £92,648 £221,860 £94,811 
Total estimated loss as reported,.... -- 619,801 485,656 750,121 603,065 





V. British Wrecks and Casualties, ae gd the Description and Tonnage of the 


ips. 

Description of Ships. 1856, 1857. 1858, 1859, 1860. 
Steamships, ...............+ ——, ww. oe. US CS 
DS ee apt ehoep ares Panera F ony ac 109 5-130 «ww 08 ws CS we 
Billy boys,...............6- ee. eee, ei 
RT Re ee 299 .. Sil .. 280 .. 292 .. 352 . 
Brigantines,...............- Rac MB. Bis ce ae 
Chasse maree, .............+ 8 an “aa eee is 
POR, Bie sees beki osancs 2 1 2 1 : 
Re eee rrr er ere 3 8 2 oe 8 
Dandy,...........- Bins caes 8 7 0... 5 
WI, iivii'ss cece sus Mie Wakes 4 5 eee 2 
Galliots, .......c.ceeseeeees 18 21 15 SB. us 16 
Hermaphrodites,...........- 2 es <2. ab $e 
TROOMOPG ois 6 kin ss 6d ans 00 0020 be ae ae ee ees ae 1 
ee ee rere eee os oe Os 20... 13 
I se a an 6 4G SS iss 8 A ‘s A a “a te ee 1 

PA cated i's Sewnwede ces pee <s ee +) eee 25 
re Geek i witehiiaeses > eee ee es ao one $ides 7 
Ghins,. ..iscccenscrccereces o2.. 68... 55 ws 50... 49 
Schooners, ........6..ese00% 842 .. 8654 .. $874 .. 491 .. 421 
ESSER TRE Me... es Bic ee 
ee ee oe ah OCR ae 20 eS eae eS oe "0 
OWE 6.5 Sick caw eteawseee o 4 8 4 8 11 
STOWE, « scien de 905 + chebns wee 1 i 1 1 
DOG. . ovo i veoh unctes kis 3 1 4 2 4 
Yawls,........+. ape sauwe 4 15 
Unknown,.........ccccceees 1 2 1 1 8 








BOMB, ioc vekenes tus 1,188 .. 1,148 .. 1,170 .. 1,416 .. 1,879 
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Description of Ships. 1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 1859. 1860, 
Vessels not exceeding 50 to .- «- 145 .. 172... 109... 306 .. 284 
51 and not exceeding 100 “ 541 .. 888 .. 3821 .. 8352 .. 455 .. 393 
101 “ s 300 ‘“ 496 .. 472 .. 473 .. 467... 493 .. 557 
301 “ « 600 * 67 .. 187 .. 114.. 96 .. 105 .. 105 
601 “ sia 900 * 7... 803. &@&. 8B. Bin 3 
901“ 00: * 4 BS YS. Se eee 9 
1,200 tons and upwards,...... 0. ee IS oy. G3. 6 
Unknown, ........ Wid ate nate < eek & hig eet oes } 

Si osc 0.0k04a stn mus 1,141 .. 1,158 ..1,148 .. 1,170 .. 1,416 .. 1,379 





IV. Total number of Wrecks and Casualties during the Years 1852 to 1860 inclusive, 
distinguishing British from Foreign Ships, with the total number of Voyages of 
British and Wivsies Ships. 





Noumper or Voyaczs. Number or CaSvALtTIEs. 
British Foreign Total ¥ " British Foreign Total 
Year ending Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. Ships. 
Dec. 81, 1852,..... 197,580 .. 84,118 .. 281,698 .. 946 .. 169 .. 1,115 
ni 1858,..... 198,480 .. 44,549 .. 242.979 .. 688 .. 144 .. 832 
“ 1854,..... 195,165 .. 48,510 .. 288,675 .. 824 .. 168 .. 987 


1855,..... 191,813 .. 38,288 .. 230,051 .. 974 .. 167 .. 1,141 
* 1856,..... 206,839 .. 40,792 .. 247,181 .. 916 .. 237 .. 1,153 
1857,..... 213,185 .. 44,818 .. 258,008 .. 9380 .. 213 .. 1,148 
* 1858,..... 201,872 .. 45,713 .. 247,585 .. 961 .. 209 .. 1,170. 
. 1859,..... 206,652 .. 46,713 .. 253,865 .. 1,228 .. 188 .. 1,416 
” 1860,..... 209,026 .. 51,165 .. 260,191 .. 1,198 .. 186 .. 1,879 








Total,..... 1,820,062 389,616 2,209,678 8,660 1,676 10,336 





Tue Sea—The mean depth of the sea is, according to La Prac, from four to five 
miles. If the existing waters were increased only by one-fourth, it would drown 
the earth, with the exception of some high mountains. If the volume of the ocean 
were augmented only by one-eighth, considerable portions of the present continents 
would be subm , and the seasons would be ones all over the globe. Evapo- 
ration would be so much extended that rains would fall continually, destroy the 
harvests, fruits and flowers, and subvert the whole economy of nature. There is, 
ee nothing more beautiful in our whole system than the process by which the 

elds are irrigated from the skies—the rivers are fed from the mountains—and the 
ocean restrained within bounds, which it never can exceed so long as that process con- 
tinues on the present scale, The vapor raised by the sun from the sea flows wherever 
it is lighter than the atmosphere, and condensed, it falls upon the earth in water. 
If we me ters the sea, then, to be considerably diminished, the Amazon and the 
Levee those inland seas of the Western world, would become inconsiderable | 
brooks; the brooks would wholly disappear, the atmosphere would be deprived of 
its due ———- of humidity. All nature would assume the garb of desolation; 
the bird would droop on the wing; the lower animals would perish on the barven 
soil, and man himself would wither away like the sickly grass at his feet. He must 
indeed be incorrigibly blind, or scarcely elevated in the scale of reason above the 
monkey, who would presume to say, or could for a moment honestly think, when 
duly informed on the subject, that the machinery by which the evaporation and 
condensation has been constantly carried upon the earth for so many centuries ex- 
hibits no traces of Divine science, power and benevolence towards mankind, whose 
subsistence and happiness absolutely depend upon the circumstance of the waters 
of the ocean, earth and air, uniformly preserving the average of their present mutual 
proportions.— Quarterly Review. 
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Tae Srarure or Fravps. 


A Promise to Pay the Debt of Another.—As is well known, the statute 
of frauds, first enacted during the reign of Cuarzes II., (1677,) has been 
nerally adopted in this country ; yet none of the various statutes of the 
tates exactly agree with the English statute, or with one another; but 
still, in substance, they are all very nearly alike. 

The interpreting of this enactment has given rise to an almost endless 
amount of litigation; and even now cases are reported every day, on 
points which would seem long since to have been settled by our courts, 
and which litigation could therefore have been avoided, had the parties 
to the contract understood the true meaning of the statute, as already 
thus interpreted. Many of its provisions, too, relate so directly to com- 
mercial transactions that it is impossible for any one eng in any 
mercantile or commercial business to be too familiar with them. We 
are led to these remarks from seeing a case reported in the last number 
of Gray’s Mass. Reports, (Sronx et al. vs. WaLKER et al., 13 Gray, 613, 
involving a point which we had supposed was already so clearly settle 
by repeated json that it would be impossible again to raise a question 
about it. 

: It will be remembered that this statute of frauds relates to several 
distinct kinds of contracts, but we would only call attention, at this 
time, to that. provision requiring a promise to answer for the debt of 
4 another person to be in writing. To understand this provision fully it 
is only necessary to bear in mind one or two principles which the 
decisions made under it have clearly laid down. 

And in the first place, of course, there must be a consideration for such : 
| a promise, to make it good. Hence, even if one promises in writing to 
i answer for a debt of another, where there is no consideration for the i 
promise, the promise cannot be enforced. The consideration may be f 
either “a benefit to the promissor or else an injury or loss to the pro- 
misee, sustained by him at the instance and request of the promissor ;” 
but there must be, as we have said, some consideration, either of one { 

kind or of the other, to sustain the promise. 

Then, again, it must be, as the statute says, in writing. But here arises 

the question which has been the source of most of the litigation under 

this provision, and it is this: What promises or contracts come within 

this statute? By the words “ within the statute” is meant what contracts 

f the statute applies to. Our courts, in interpreting this provision and 
answering this question, have long since made a distinction, which, if 
j remembered, will explain the whole thing, and clear up the difficulty. 
They have settled, that where the promise is an original undertaking it 
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does not come within the statute, and need not, therefore, be in writing ; 
but where it is a collateral promise, it must be in writing. For instance: 
“Tf two come to a shop, and one buys, and the other, to give him credit, 
promises the seller, ‘If he does not pay you I will,’ this is a collateral 
undertaking, and void by the statute of frauds, unless in writing. But 
if he says, ‘Let him have the goods—I will be your paymaster,’ this is 
an original undertaking, an undertaking as for himself, and he shall be 
intended to be the very buyer, and the other to act but as his servant.” 
This is the substance of an illustration in an old English case, but the 
same has been used and the principle affirmed in very many of our 
American cases. In the recent one above referred to (13 Gray, 613) 
the court says: “If the promise is made by one in his own name to pay 
for goods or money delivered to or services done for another, that is 
original ; it is his own contract, on good consideration, and is called 
original, and is binding on him without writing. But if the language is, 
‘Let him have money or goods, or do service for him, and I will see you 
paid,’ or, ‘I promise you that he will pay,’ or, ‘If he do not pay I will, 
this is collateral, and, though made on good consideration, it is void by 
the statute of frauds, unless in writing.” This principle will also be found 
illustrated in the older Massachusetts case of Netson vs. Boynton, 3 Met. 
400, as well as in numberless other cases in other States. 

Thus it will be seen that the question always to be decided is, (see 
Parsons on Laws of Business, '77,) To whom did the seller give and to 
whom was he authorized to give credit? This question the jury will 
decide, upon consideration of all the facts, under the direction of the 
court. Ifa seller sues one to whom he did not deliver the goods, on 
the ground that this other promised to pay for them, then the question 
is, Did this other promise to pay for them as for his own goods? for 
then it is an original promise, and the promise need not be in writing ; 
or did he promise to pay for them as for the goods of the party receiving 
them, and in case sik party did not pay? then it is a collateral promise, 
and must be in writing. If, on examination of the books of the seller, it 
appears that he charged the goods to the party who received them, it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, for him to maintain that he sold them to 
the other party. But if he charged them to this other, such an entry 
would be good evidence, and, if confirmed by circumstances, strong evi- 
dence, that this party was the purchaser. But it cannot be conclusive, 
for the party not receiving the goods may always prove, if he can, that 
he was not the buyer, and that he promised only as surety for the part 
who was the buyer, and, consequently, his promise cannot be enforced, 
if not in writing. And, in general, in determining this question, the 
court will always look to the actual character of the transaction and the 
intention of the parties. 

There is also another kind of promise, which is original and not col- 
lateral, and which does not, therefore, come within the statute. It is 
this: when the promise to pay the debt of another is not made at the 
time the debt is contracted, Bat subsequently, and arises out of some new 
and original consideration of benefit or harm moving between the newly 
contracting parties. As Kent, Ch. J., says, (8 J. R. 29,) “If a promise 
to pay the debt of another be founded on a new and distinct considera- 
tion, independent of the debt, and one moving between the parties to 
the new promise, it is not within the statute, but is an original promise.” 
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For instance, take the case of Sxe:ton vs. Brewsrzn, (8 J. R. 376,) where 
A., in consideration that B. would deliver him all his household goods, 


and that C. would di B. from execution, promises. to pay C. the 
amount of the execution. that case it was held that the promise of C’ 
was an original und and not within the statute. So, also, in Gotp 


vs. Purips, (10 J. &. 412,) the court held, that if A., in consideration of 
a sale of land to him by B., promise to be accountable for debts due C. 
from B., it is an original undertaking, and not within the statute. So, 
also, in Mercztn vs. ANDREWs, (10 Wend. 461,) it was held, that a promise 
to pay the debt of a third person, in consideration of the promisee sur- 
rendering property levied upon by execution, is, in like manner, an origt- 
nal undertaking, and need not be in writing to render it valid. These 
cases show very clearly the general principle, that when the promise to 
pay the debt of another is subsequent to the contraction of the debt, and 
arises out of some new consideration, such a promise does not come within 
the statute. We have also seen above, that when the promise is such 
that the guarantor becomes actually the purchaser, the promise in that 
case is, also, not within the statute. These exceptions, bien, (if we may 
be permitted to call them such,) embrace, we believe, all the explanations 
n for a right understanding of this vexed question; and, could 
these principles and explanations be as familiar as household words (and 
they ought to be) to every one, we should have no more litigation under 
this provision of the statute of frauds. 


INSURANCE. 


Insufficiency of Policies.—In our last number was reported the case of 
Tayor vs, Toe Atrna Lire Insurance Company or Massacuusetts, (13 
Gray, 434,) illustrating the necessity of stating in an insurance policy the 
arp restrictions the company wishes to cit to their contract. We 

nd in the last volume of the Reports of the Court of Appeals of New-York 
State, (Caster vs. Tuk Connecticut Mutvat Lire Insurance Company, 
22 N. Y. 427,) another instance of this same carelessness in wording a 
policy. In fact, the books are full of just such instances. Yet nothing 
is more damaging to insurance companies, as all know, than litigation as 
to the nature of the contract after a loss has happened. Nor is there, as 
a general thing, any need for it. The contract should be drawn up in 
simple, precise language, leaving out all vague generalities, so that the 
assured may know, without a doubt, what he can depend upon. When 
there is an actual honest loss, we think that the claim should be paid at 
once, and no attempt made on the part of the company to dig up de- 
fences or to creep out of their liability. In most cases, however, we are 
happy to say, that the difficulty between the insurer and the assured arises, 
as we have intimated, not from a dishonest desire of the company or its 
officers, but from having inserted in the contract phrases used in com- 
mon conversation which have no accurate and well-defined meaning. 
For instance, take the case (13 Gray, 434) referred to in our last num- 
ber. There the company probably wished not to assume the risks inci- 
dent to a second-class passage to California in a second-class vessel. Put 
fancying that if they expressed a part, the remainder would be under- 
stood, they simply restricted the assured to a first-class vessel. In ordi- 
nary conversation, if one were to tell us that he made a voyage in a first- 
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class vessel, we might, to be sure, suppose that he did not go “as a steerage 
passenger.” But,in drawing a contract it will not do to express only a 
part of what is meant, and rely upon such loose construction to work out 
the remainder of the intended meaning. Especially is this true of an in- 
surance contract; for a policy of insurance is a contract of indemnity, and 
must, therefore, receive such a construction of the words employed in it 
as will make the protection it affords co-extensive, if possible, with the 
risk of the pe i (1 Hall, 166.) When, therefore, it is desired that 
the assured should not “ pass to and from California” as a steerage pas- 
senger, it must, without doubt, be so stated in the policy. 

The case of Caster vs. Tuz Connecticut Mutua. Lire Insurance 
Company (22 NV. Y. 427) is also, as we have said, an err or of the same 
class, and the precise error made in this instance is one that many com- 

anies have fallen into, as appears by the policies we have examined, 
issued by them. The company in this case wished we suppose, not to 
assume the risk the assured would incur by going into some of the 
almost unsettled portions of our country’s territories. To express this 
wish the policy restricted the assured “ to the settled limits of the United 
States.” Of course, when the court came to give effect to such a clause, 
it was held to be too vague and uncertain to mean what the company 
Fg! ag it did, and therefore decided that it only restricted the assured 
to the settled boundaries of the United States—that is, that the policy 
allowed the assured to pass through any of the States (with the excep- 
tions specially named) or territories, whether settled or unsettled. But 
we deem this case of so much importance that we shall insert it almost 
entire, simply adding that too much care and study cannot be spent upon 
each word of a policy, and the simpler and more exact the words, the 
less chance there will be of misunderstanding and litigation. The facts and 
opinion of the case we refer to (22 WV. Y. 427) are in substance as follow : 

Facts.—This action was brought to recover the amount insured by a 
policy issued by the defendant upon the life of Nicnoxas Casier, of 
which the plaintiff was the assignee. One of the conditions of the policy 
was in substance that if the assured should pass beyond the settled 
limits of the United States, (except into the settled limits of the British 
provinces of Canada, d&c.,) or visit parts of the United States lying 
south of the southern boundary of Virginia and Kentucky during certain 
periods of the year, then the policy should be void. The complaint 
averred the issuing of the policy and its assignment, and that the death 
of Caster took place on the 21st June, 1850, within the settled limits of 
the United States, and while the policy was in force. The answer denied 
the averment in respect to the death of Casuer, and alleged affirmatively 
that on the 21st of June, 1850, he was beyond the settled limits of the 
United States. 

Upon the trial it was proved that in the spring of 1850, CastER 
started upon a journey to California by the route over the plains from 
Fort Independence, in the direction of the Great Salt Lake, and at the 
i sad crossing of the South Fork of the Platte River was seized with 
cholera, and died there on the 21st of June, 1850. 

The judge who tried the cause found, among other things, that the 
assured died at the time and place specified in the complaint, and, as a 
conclusion of law, that he did not pass and was not, at the time of his 
death, beyond the settled limits of the United States. 
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The —_ entered upon his direction for the plaintiff, was affirmed 
at General Term, ‘and the defendant appealed to the Court of Appeals. 
The following is the decision of the Court of Appeals, affirming the 


oe at Term: me) 
The Hons. W. J. Bacon and 8. L. Sztpw delivered the opinions. 

Decision of the Court—Bacon, J., in his opinion, says: “Itis claimed 
by the counsel for the plaintiff that the words ‘ settled limits’ as used in 
the policy, mean ‘ lished boundaries,’ and that they are susceptible 
of no other fair or reasonable interpretation, On the other hand, the de- 
fendant’s counsel insists that these words are synonymous with the phrase 
‘the region of the settlements,’ and that consequently, as the assured 
could only reach California by going into and passing through an unsettled 
region of the country, the policy was forfeited. 

“Tt is, on all hands, conceded that the place of Caster’s decease was 
within the established boundaries of the United States. If the words 
‘settled limits’ had been only once used in the policy, and in no other 
connection than the one in which tney first dots: think it would readily 
be conceded, that the most natural and obvious interpretation is that 
given to them by the plaintiff. The word ‘settled,’ when used in con- 
nection with the word ‘limits,’ has its most natural synonym in the words 
‘ fixed,’ ‘determined,’ ‘established.’ And the word ‘limit’ most ob- 
viously and normally designates a bound, a restraint, a circumscription, a 
boundary. Then, again, if the words are to be understood in any other 
sense than as designating the recognised or established boundaries of the 
country, there are practical difficulties in giving them an application, such 
as would almost authorize a court to pronounce them void for uncertainty. 
What are we to understand by ‘the region of the settlements,’ and when 
could a man be said to be within or beyond there? How thickly must, or 
how sparsely may, any given section of the country be populated to come 
clearly within the scope of these terms? We have, in the very heart of 
this State, a vast region almost entirely untenanted by man. From the 
eastern boundary of the county of Oneida, extending almost to the 
shores of Lake Champlain, there stretches a wide expanse of unsettled 
and almost literally uninhabited country. It is the region of the prime- 
val forests, with their native denizens, an ‘unbroken, unbounded, magnifi- 
cent wilderness.’ Since the unfortunate Herisnorr, more than half a 
century ago, penetrated the western verge of Joun Brown’s tract, and 
for a short period attempted a residence at the outlet of one of the Moose 
lakes, not a dozen settlers have ventured to follow him, and locate perma- 
nently in this wild region. It is visited, indeed, during certain periods 
of the year, by sportsmen intent on game, or by those whose purpose it is 
for a season to banish themselves from society, and realize that ‘bound- 
less contiguity of shade’ which the poet sighed for. It is far enough 
beyond the region of the settlements; and yet it would be a rather 
startling proposition that any one who should happen to have such a life 
policy as this, and who, for the purposes of relaxation, amusement or the 
love of adventure, should penetrate that great wilderness, would, by that 
act, run the risk of forfeiting all his interest in this policy. 

“ Again, there are in several of the Western States extensive prairies, 
varying in width from fifty to a hundred miles. On either side are the 
habitations of men and the accompaniments and appliances of civilized 
life; but in the wide and sea-like expanse nothing human lives. Sup- 
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the traveller, — over this region, should be overtaken by sud- 
San dlievis and perish in the midst of the prairie, without aid or the power 
of invoking it, would he be within or without the region of the settle- 
ments? Considerations like these soon inevitably lead to the conclusion 
that the | ‘of the policy must have been used to indicate the es- 
tablished boundaries of the country ; and such, upon the whole, I am sat- 
isfied is the interpretation that should be given to them. This is the 
more natural and ordinary signification of the language, and it is suscep- 
tible of a precise and definite application, for the boundaries of the nation 
are either well known or are capable of perfect ascertainment.” 

Szxpey, J., in his opinion, also says: But this question does not de- 
pend upon any refined criticism upon the language used. The clause is 
to have a reasonable interpretation. To provide that the insured should 
not, without the consent of the company, go without the bounds of the 
United States, would be a perfectly natural and proper provision; and this 
is precisely what the phrase in question means, upon a plain literal con- 
struction of its terms. But what sort of a contract should we have upon 
the other construction? Who can interpret the phrase, “the region of 
the settlements?” Can any one tell, with any precision, what it means ? 
Is it not, in the highest degree, vague and indefinite? It is a phrase 
which would convey some vague idea, if used in a loose conversation, but 
which would seem to be utterly out of place in a contract where some 
degree of precision is mee ; and yet it is proposed to discard a phrase 
used by the parties, the literal meaning of which is simple, plain and ap- 
propriate, and to substitute in its place one invented by the cou-', the 
meaning of which is utterly vague and uncertain. I suppose Salt Lake City 
to be something of a “settlement ;” could the insured, under such a policy, 

there? If not, for the reason that the intermediate territory was un- 
settled, how near must he get to the city before he would be in “ the re- 
gion of the settlements?” Suppose he was residing there when insured, 
could he go for any purpose into the surrounding territory, or must he 
confine himself to the bounds of the city? Again, assuming that the in- 
sured could go to Marquette, upon Lake Superior, without going out of 
“the region of the settlements,” could he cross from there to the Missis- 
sippi River? Once more: Suppose he should go, by the advice of his 
P ysician, upon a hunting or fishing excursion to the centre of the Jonn 

ROWN tract in this State, would he, when there, be within or without 
the region of the settlements? I confess myself unable to give a satis- 
factory answer to any of these questions. 

It has been suggested that, by the phrase “settled limits,” it was in- 
tended to embrace all the organized States and Territories of the Union, 
and to exclude all other territory. The language, however, seems ill- 
adapted to express such an idea, and there is nothing in the circum- 
stances or in the nature of the contract to indicate any such intention. 
It is certainly safer, and more in accordance with legal principles, where 
there is so much doubt, to adhere to the plain, literal meaning of the 
terms of the contract. In accordance with these opinions the judgment 
was affirmed. 

Notice of Subsequent Insurance.—We also find reported (22 WV. Y. 
402) the case of Biorer et al. vs. Taz New-Yorx Insurance Company, 
in which the question is finally settled, that when the condition of a fire 
policy requires the assured to give notice of any subsequent insurance, 
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policy. ided by a failure to give notice of a subsequent policy, 
although the latter be void, its invalidity, however, not appearing on its 
_» This deci does not ggree:stith-thoee ‘af several olbet Staten, 
yet.of course it must hereafter be considered the law of New-York, 
ny would seem that where the subsequent policy was void, there 
would be, in reality, no “subsequent insurance” of which to give notice. 
The facts of this case were these : 

Facts.—On the 5th of September, 1851, the plaintiffs effected an insu- 
rance with the defendants in the sum of $1,000 on their saw-mill in this 
State, and the defendants issued to them a fire policy in the usual form. 
This policy contained the usual stipulation, that if the insured should 
make any other insurance, and should not, with all reasonable — 
give notice to the secretary’and have the same endorsed on the said poli- 
cy, or otherwise conn 6 by the corporation in writing, then the 
said policy should cease and be of no further effect. 

On the 30th of January, 1852, the plaintiffs procured from the Globe 
Insurance Company another policy on the same property for the sum of 
$1,000, and this policy contained the stipulation, that in case the assured 
should have already any other insurance against loss by fire on the property 
thereby insured, not notified to the Globe Insurance Company, and men- 
tioned in or endorsed upon their policy, then the policy issued by them 
should be void and of no effect. We have seen that the plaintiffs did 
have a prior insurance with the defendants. but. there was no endorse- 
ment on the Globe policy nor statement in or annexed to it, showing 
that there was any such prior insurance. Nor did the plaintiffs notify 
“ defendants of the issuing of this policy by the Globe Insurance 

mpany. 

On the 31st of May, 1852, the property thus insured was consumed by 
fire, whereby the plaintiff sustained a loss to the amount of $2,800. 
Thereupon the plaintiffs brought an action against the Globe Company 
for the amount of the policy issued by them, and in settlement of this a 
draft was given by an agent of the Globe Company, which, however, at 
the time of this trial, had not been paid. 

Decision.—On these facts the court held, as we have stated above, that 
the plaintiffs could not recover. The following is the substance of the 
opinion of the court : 

I. The only question presented for our consideration is whether the 
plaintiffs, in the face of the conceded violation of their agreement with 
the defendants, can recover on this policy. That agreement was, that in 
case they should effect any other insurance upon the property covered by 
the defendants’ policy, then the defendants’ 7 was to cease and be of 
no further effect, unless the plaintiffs should give notice to the secretary 
of the defendants of such further insurance, and have the same endorsed 
on the policy, or otherwise acknowledged in writing by the corporation. 

Here it is undeniable, upon the facts proven in the case, that the plain- 
tiffs did effect further and other insurance upon the same property, but 
did not give the defendants the required notice. By virtue of the 
agreement between the parties, the policy issued by the defendants was, 
from the happening of that event, to cease and be of no further effect. 

IL The plaintiffs seek to excuse themselves for this breach of their 
agreement, by alleging that the policy obtained by them from the Globe 
Company was void by reason of the stipulation and agreement contained 
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in that policy, “that in case the assured shall have already any other in- 
surance against loss by fire on the property hereby insured, not notified 
to this company, and mentioned in or endorsed upon this policy, then 
this insurance shall be void and of no effect.” The plaintifis say, there- 
fore, that this latter policy was void, and hence, that they had no further 
or other insurance than the defendants’ policy. Thus the agreement in 
that regard with these defendants was not violated. In assuming this 
position, they overlook the fact that this agreement or stipulation was 
made for the benefit of the Globe Company, and that it was competent 
for that company to waive it. It would appear that in the suit brought 
by these plaintiffs against that company, its liability on the policy was 
acknowledged, and a draft given to pay the amount of the loss. Hence 
the plaintiffs, although they now claim the Globe policy to be void, 
might receive the benefit of both policies, if allowed to recover in this 
action, and their answer, therefore, simply amounts to this, that this sec- 
ond insurance might legally have been resisted and avoided. Such was 
not the agreemeut between the parties to this action. For good reasons, 
the insurer and the assured agreed that if the latter thereafter made any 
other insurance on the property, such act should vitiate the policy. The 
defendants meant to have the plaintiffs take some risk themselves in refer- 
ence to the insured property, and this was secured by its not being in- 
sured to its full value. This safeguard was lost when the second policy 
was taken, and that was precisely what the defendants intended and had 
a clear right to prevent, by the clause under consideration. 

III. It is earnestly insisted, however, on the part of the plaintiffs, as 
above stated, that, in fact, they had no other insurance; the policy issued 
by the Globe Company being invalid, and that the “ other insurance,” in 
the contemplation of the policy, means legal and valid insurance. In re- 
ference to this point we have pr made some suggestions. But assum- 
ing to be correct, that it was invalid, and that, consequently, the plain- 
tiffs had no other legal insurance on the property, still we say the 
Pes position is untenable. The question thus presented arose in the 

upreme Court of the United States, in the case of Carpenter vs. THE 
Providence Wasatneton Insurance Company, (16 Pet. 495,) where this 
point was very fully discussed, and a decision made against the position 
of the plaintiff in this action. We regard this case as in point, and the 
reasoning of the court is satisfactory to us, and we think, therefore, the 
rule adopted by it should be sanctioned by this court. 

Such is the substance of the opinion of the court in this case. As we 
have said above, however, a different view has been taken of this same 

uestion by the courts of Maine (37 Maine, 137) and of Massachusetts. 

23 Pick. 418.) Both these States have held, that as, under the facts of 
the case, the second policy would be void, it could not amount to another 
insurance, or in any way affect the first policy. This seems to us to be 
the most reasonable conclusion. 

Policy— Written Portions to prevail over Printed Portions.—We also 
find in this same volume of the New-York Reports (22 WV. Y. 441) the case 
of Harper vs. Taz New-Yorx Crry Insurance Company, re-affirming 
the principle decided in 17 WV. Y. 194, and holding that the printed por- 
tions of a policy are to be controlled by the written portions. In this 
case the plaintiffs’ insurance was upon their printing and book materials, 
stock, dcc., “privilege for a printing office, bindery, &c.,” as appeared 
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from the description in the written portion of the policy. The printed 
condition declared in substance, that if camphene was used and a loss 
was occasioned thereby, the insurer would not beliable. The jury found, 
in answer to interrogatories specially submitted to them, that the use of 
camphene was according to a general and established in.the print- 
ing and book business, as carried on by the plaintiffs, and that such use 
was ‘in that business. The plaintiffs used camphene in this 
manner, and the fire was occasioned by a workman throwing a lighted 
match into a pan upon the floor containing camphene. 

On these facts the court held, that as camphene was necessary in the 
business carried on by the plaintiffs, the insurers were, under the written 
portions of the policy, liable for a loss occasioned by such necessary and 
custo use of camphene, although the printed condition declared that 
if the article were used, and a loss were occasioned thereby, the insurer 
would not:be liable. By insuring the plaintiffs’ stock with the privilege 
of a printing office and book bindery, the use of such materials as were 
n in that business were allowed, otherwise the contract was a 
mere delusion. The printed condition, exempting the underwriters from 
loss when occasioned by this article, should, therefore, be construed as re- 
ferring to uses not within the privilege thus granted. So far as the two 
parts of the contract are repugnant to each other, the printed form must 
yield to the deliberate written expression. 


Decisions tn ADMIRALTY. 


United States Circuit Court, New-York. Before Judge Nztson, No- 
vember 8, 1861: 

Simon Banxs vs. Toe Sreampoat Merropouis.—tThe libel is filed in 
this case to recover damages against the Merropotis for a collision with 
the sloop Gotprn Ruts, on the a of the 12th August, 1858, on Long 
Island Sound, some five or six miles off Fatk.anp’s Island, and nearl 
midway between that and is Island shore. The sloop was laden with 
corn and feed, and bound for Providence, Rhode Island. The Mrtropo- 
Lis was on her usual trip from Fall River to the city of New-York. The 
night was not very dark, the wind light, east southeast or southeast, the 
sloop going but one or two miles an hour, close hauled; she saw the 
lights cf the steamer several miles off, and, when within some two or three 
miles, coming on a course apparently towards her, a bright light was 
hoisted by a hand standing on the deck; and afterwards, the steamer 
still continuing her course, he stood upon top of the cabin, holding the 
light as high as he could with his arm. 

The pilot of the Mrprerotis admits he saw a light of a vessel some 
two or three miles off mag port bow, but that it soon disappeared, and 
he did not again see it till the moment of the collision. No change was 
made in the course or speed of the vessel, which was sixteen miles an 
hour, after discerning the light, nor, for aught that appears, was there any 
attention paid to it. The look-out admits he saw no light, nor did he 
report any till just as the collision happened. The better opinion, upon 
the proofs, is that, with a competent and vigilant look-out on the 
steamer, the sloop might have been seen even without a light, as the 
night was not very dark; but, with the light exhibited on the sloop, of 
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which we cannot doubt, as all on board testify to it, there is no excuse 
for not having seen her in time to have avoided the disaster. We con- 
sider the case a very plain one of fault on the part of the steamer. As 
to the damages, we agree with the court below that the libellant was en- 
titled to recover on the basis of a total loss. The injury to the vessel 
and cargo was so great—and both submerged near the middle of the 
Sound, which, at the place of collision, was some sixteen miles wide—he 
was not under obligation to encounter the hazard and expense of attempt- 
ing their rescue, or to save anything from the wreck. If the attempt had 
resulted in the increase of his loss, which it probably would, the respon- 
dents would not have been liable for it. Decree affirmed. 













Rar-Roaps. 


Where two corporations, chartered respectively by the States of 
Michigan and Indiana, with power to each to build and operate a rail- 
road within its own State, have united in the business of transporting 
passengers over a third road in the State of Illinois, beyond the limits 
authorized by the charter of either, such corporations are jointly liable for 
poem to a passenger resulting from the negligence of their employees. 
Gao. v8, ICHIGAN SOUTHERN AND NorTuHERN Inpiana R. R. Co. 


Y. Court of Appeals.) 











Tae New British Law on Bankruptcy anp INSOLVENCY. 


The following is a summary of the most important changes made in 
the law of b ptcy by the bill which received the royal assent on 
July 6th. In regard to the merits of this bill the London Times says : i 

“There can scarcely be a doubt that these alterations in the law will op 
not = greatly lessen the expenses attending bankruptcy proceedings, Se 
but will be most acceptable to the mercantile classes, releasing them from 
the official trammels with which those proceedings have hitherto been 
invested. It is believed that a bill will be brought in, next session, to 
consolidate the law in one statute.” 

Non-traders are to be liable to the bankruptcy laws in respect of future 
debts. The seizure and sale of the goods of a debtor, under an execution 4 
for debt above fifty pounds, will be an act of bankruptcy, and all such Ge 
sales must be by public auction, duly advertised. Per centages are no | 
longer to be taken from bankrupts’ estates, and the official assignees and 
— are to be greatly reduced in number, and paid by fixed oe 

aries, oy 

At the first meeting under a bankruptcy the creditors may remove the ; 
proceedings to any county court, or, if they think fit, determine to wind 
up the estate under a private arrangement, and also decide whether the 
bankrupt shall have any and what allowance for support. The official 
assignee is to collect the debts not exceeding ten pounds, and the court 
is to order in whose custody the books and papers belonging to the 
estate shall be deposited. e creditors are to determine whether the 
estate shall be realized by an official assignee or assignees chosen by 
themselves, and, in the latter case, may allow them the assistance of a 
paid manager. All moneys received by the assignees are to be forthwith 
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paid into the Bank of England, to the account of the accountant in bank- 
ruptcy, and in country districts, where there shall be no branch of the 
Bank of England, then into such other bank as the court shall direct. 

The er 8’ assignee must, tye three months, submit a statement 
of his accounts, with vouchers, to the official assignee for examination, 
and, after such accounts have been passed, the official assignee is to send 
a printed copy thereof, or a statement showing the nature and result of 
the transactions and accounts of the assignee, to every creditor who has 
proved under the bankruptcy. 

The proof of debts may be made by sending to the assignees, through 
the general post, a statement of such debt and of the account, if any, 
between the creditor and the bankrupt, together with a declaration, 
signed by the creditor, that such statement is a full, true and complete 
statement of account between them. False declaration is to be a mis- 
demeanor. All statements of account are to be compared with the 
books and papers of the bankrupt by the assignees. 

The classification of certificates is abolished, and the bankrupt, after 
passing his last examination, is to be entitled to an order of discharge. 

Very stringent penal clauses are provided, and for a variety of offences 
the court may summarily order imprisonment for any period not exceed- 
ing one year, and may refuse or suspend the order of discharge, or attach 
conditions thereto as to future property. For offences made misdemean- 
ors under the act, bankrupts may be tried in the court, with or without 
a jury, at the option of the bankrupt, and, on conviction, may be im- 
prisoned for any term not exceeding three years, and be liable to any 
greater punishment attached to the offence by any existing statute. The 
court may direct the creditors’ assignees, official assignee or any creditor 
to act as prosecutor, and the costs of such prosecution will be borne in 
the same manner as the expenses of prosecutions for felonies are now 
borne; and other costs incurred by such prosecutor, not so defrayed, 
are to be paid out of the accountant-general’s fund. 

Most important facilities are afforded to enable a debtor and his credit- 
ors to effect private arrangements under trust or composition deeds. A 
majority of creditors in number, including three-fourths in value, may, 
on execution of a deed of arrangement, and ryteriog it in the court, 
bind a minority, and are to have the use of the court in all cases in which 
they shall require its assistance to decide questions as to disputed claims, 
or any difference that may arise between the parties interested in the 
debtor’s estate. The court is not, however, to interfere in any manner, 
except its aid is invoked by some person having a direct interest in the 
matter. Every deed of composition must be registered. 


Rau-Roap Morteaces. 


A question of considerable importance in relation to rail-road mort- 
gages was decided on the 21st October, in the United States Circuit Court 
at Chicago, before Judge Drummonn, in a suit upon a mortgage on the 
Peoria and Oquawka Rail-Road. The Chicago Journal gives this report : 

“A bill having been filed to foreclose the second mortgage upon all 
that part of the rail-road of that company lying west of Peoria, and its 
appurtenances, revenues and income, after filing a cross-bill and several 
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amendments thereto, a petition was again filed for leave to file a further 
amended bill (cross and supplement) by the er ing forth that 
the raii-road of said company e d across tate to its east line, 
and was completed through and extending, by its eastern connections, to 
the Atlantic cities; and that upon the eastern portion of the road were 
other — amounting to two millions two hundred thousand dollars, 
which would be ruined and rendered worthless if the road west of Peoria 
could be sold separately, under the meniene upon it; while if it could 
be kept together as one road, it would, as was alleged, earn money 
enough to pay the interest on all its mortgages, and ultimately the prin- 
he debt ; and also setting forth that the lessees of a part of the road, 

ss, Harpinc & Co., were obligated, as lessees, to pay the interest 
upon the mort bonds by the terms of the agreement, and that inter- 
est had been paid, and that there were fraudulent and collusive arran 
ments between Huss, Harpine & Co., and the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Ruil-Road Company, to procure the sale and separation of the 
road west of Peoria from that east of that point, &c., &., and praying a 
decree so shaped that the road mortgaged should not be sold separately, 
except upon condition to protect the interests of the bondholders on lines 
east of Peoria in the preservation of the road as an uninterrupted and 
single line, and Moss & Company’s interest should be first sold and the 
proceeds applied to pay the interest. His Honor, Judge Drummonn, 
after a very full discussion by the respective counsel, decided that for the 
purpose of enabling counsel fairly to raise the question in the Supreme 
Court, if they desired the allegation that the road was built to the east 
line of the State, and that it was mortgaged, as alleged, might be incor- 
porated in the pleadings, but stating that the road, when sold, must be 
sold as mortgaged, and that no condition could, in his judgment, be in- 
serted in the decree for the benefit of the eastern extension or the mort- 
gagees thereof. 

“That the mortgagees took a mortgage of the road and of the fran- 
chises, at least to some extent, and took it, therefore, subject to such rights 
as the public might have in the operation and management of the road ; 
that when it should be sold it would be sold charged with the same 
rights, of course, but that those rights could not be defined by the court 
now nor settled by a decree; that if the purchasers at the mo sale 
did not live up to and discharge those duties, whether to the public di- 
rettly or the rest of the line, the matter would become a subject for the 
interposition of the proper courts of equity or law, as the case might be, 
at the time when any question of that nature might arise. On these 
points he stated his judgment to be very firm. 

“He held, also, that no proof was admissible to show that the road, if 
well managed and under one Pp would earn money enough to 
pay the interest or principal of its debts. That was a matter susceptible 
of no satisfactory proof, and was not pertinent to the merits of the case, 
and that if in future it could possibly be the case that the road would 
turn out to be prosperous, it could be no answer to the claim of its credi 
tors now. 

“He therefore ordered that only so much of the allegations as related 
to the construction of the road to the east line of the State, and the mort- 

es thereon, and as related to the payment of the interest since the 
fling of the original cross-bill, and as related to the earlier filing or ask- 
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ing to file the amex iment, only be allowed to go on file, and that all the 
alles be struck out after the proposed amended bill. 
“ This is the first case of a mortgage of a part of a rail-road that has 
ever come before the courts, though it is understood that there may be 
many such in this State.” 


“Mosaics,” &c., ake not “ Precious Stonzs.” 


In the Supreme Court, Circuit, New-York City, before Justice Bar- 
NARD, there was tried recently a suit of Bart, Back & Company vs. THE 
Liverpoot, New-York anp PuitapetpHia Steamsure Company. The 
plaintiffs sued to recover of the defendants a box of mosaics and mala- 
chites, which were delivered to defendants at Liverpool'to be carried to 
New-York. The box appears to have been lost, when or where was not 
shown. The defendants claimed that they were not liable, under a clause 
in their bill of lading that they would not be liable for boxes containing 
jewelry, precious stones, peetngs or metals, unless the contents were sta- 
ted at the time of the shipment by the shippers and extra freight paid. 
It appears that in this case no declaration was made, and defenuants were 
kept ignorant of the contents of the box, and did not take any special 
care thereof as they would otherwise have done, having a person on 
board for that purpose. The plaintiffs contended that technically the 
words “jewelry” and “ precious stones” do not include either malachites 
or Florentine mosaics, because they were not set and ready for immediate 


use. 

The jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiffs for $907 50. This ver- 
dict, as far as it goes, establishes that unset mosaics and malachites are 
not precious stones or jewelry. The court granted an allowance to plain- 
tiffs’ counsel of five per cent. on the verdict, and allowed the defendants 
twenty days to make up a case for appeal to the General Term. 


Piayine Carps AN ARTICLE OF MERCHANDISE. 


The Cincinnati Commercial, of 23d ult., furnishes tae following report 
of a suit in the Superior Court in that city : 


S. Hart vs. Martentuat, Lenman & Company. This case was before 
Judge Hoap.ey, on a demurrer to the answer. The suit was on a prom- 
issory note. The defence admitted the execution of the note, but averred 
that the consideration consisted of playing-cards manufactured by the 

laintiff, and made for the purpose of gambling, the sale whereof was 
illegal; and it was urged that, therefore, the note was given without legal 
consideration, and that the plaintiff ought not to recover a judgment. 

The court would not say that this answer may not be good, if it were 
alleged as a fact that playing-cards could not be used for any legal pur- 
pose; but as it is known that they are used for legal and even a laudable 
purpose—the amusement of parties sitting down at a whist-table, or in 
other games in which there was no betting—the court was not at all dis- 
posed to say the answer was good. The demurrer must be sustained, 
and, unless a good defence is presented, the plaintiff will receive a judg- 
ment. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF INDUSTRY AND ART, 


International Exhibition, éc. 


To BE HELD aT Lonpon In Mar, 1862. 


Taz undersigned, having been appointed by the President of the 
United States, under the authority of Congress, commissioners to repre- 
sent the interests of such American citizens as may desire to become ex- 
hibiters at the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, to be held in 
London, 1862, invite the co-operation of their fellow-citizens in carrying 
out the objects of their appointment. 

The articles exhibited will be divided into the following classes : 


SECTION I. 


Clases. 


. Mining, Quarrying, Metallurgy and Mineral Products. 

. Chemical og tne and Products and Pharmaceutical Processes. 
. Substances used for Food, including Wines. 

. Animal and Vegetable Substances used in Manufactures. 


SECTION II. 


. Railway Plans, including Locomotives, Engines and Carriages. 


ie a not connected with Rail or Tram Roads. 
Manufacturing Machines and Tools. 


. Machinery in general. 
. Agricultural and Horticultural Machines and Implements. 


Civil Engineering, Architectural and Building Contrivances. 


. Military Engineering, Armor and Accoutrements, Ordnance and 


Small Arms. 


. Naval Architecture, Ships’ Tackle. 

. Philosophical Instruments and processes depending upon their use. 
. Photographic Apparatus and Photography. 

. Horological Instruments. 

. Musical Instruments. 

. Surgical Instruments and Appliances. 


SECTION III. 


. Cotton. 

. Flax and Hemp. 

. Silk and Velvet. 

. Woollen and Worsted, including Mixed Fabrics generally. 

. Carpets. 

. Woven, Spun, Felted and Laid Fabrics, when shown as specimens 


of Printing or Dyeing. 


. Tapestry, Lace and Embroidery. 
. Skins, Fur, Feathers and Hair. 

. Leather, including Saddlery and Harness. 

. Articles of Clothing. 

. Paper, Stationery, Printing and Bookbinding. 
. Educational Works and Appliances. 
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80. Furnitcre and Upholstery, including Paper Hangings and Paper 


$1. Iron and General Hardware. 

$2. Steel and Cutlery. 

$8. Works in Precious Metals and their Imitations and Jewelry. 
$4, Glass. 

85. Pottery. 

86. Manufactures not included in previous classes. 


’ SECTION IV.—MODERN ARTS. 
37. Architecture. 

88. Paintings in Oil and Water Colors, and Drawings. 

39. Sculpture, Models, Die-Sinking and Intaglios. 

40. Etchings and Engravings. 

Prizes in the form of medals will be given in Sections I., IL., Il, but 
none in Section IV. 

Persons desirous of contributing must have their articles entered 
without delay, and accepted, as all articles, if to be sent by public con- 
veyance, must be ready for shipment at New-York by the 1st of January, 
1862. A brief d tion of the articles will be required, with the 

they will probab. , occupy. The articles to be exhibited in Sec- 
tions L, IL, IIL, must have been produced since 1850. 

Articles intended for exhibition in Section IV. (Fine Arts) are referred 
by the commissioners to a special committee of their own number, con- 
sisting of the Hon. Epwarp Everert, of Boston, Rosert B. Minturn, 
Esq., of New-York, and Ext Wurrney, Esq., of New-Haven, to whom 
artists will address their communications. 

Applications for admission of articles for exhibition must state the 
section and class under which such articles would come, and the space 
or area (in square feet) required for pecs or hanging the same. 

The application for the entry and reception of articles may be made 
to the chairman of the Executive Committee, at Washington, or to either 
of the commissioners or agents named below, who will forward the neces- 

apers to be executed by the applicant. Particular attention is 
pn to the requirements of her Majesty’s Commissicxers. The follow- 
ing is the requirement in relation to entries from foreign countries : 

“Her Majesty’s Commissioners will communicate only through the 
commission which the government of each foreign country may appoint: 
and no article will be admitted from any foreign country without the sanc- 
tion of such commission.” 

No article, therefore, from this country will be admitted by her Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners to the exhibition, unless they shall be approved or 
authorized by this commission, nor will any agent, representative or com- 
missioner, other than such as may be appointed or accredited by this 
commission, be recognised by them. 

It is expected that a vessel will be furnished by the government for 
conveying to London and return, free of charges, the articles entered and 
approved for the exhibition. 

e importance of our country being fully represented at this exhibi- 
tion is most manifest. Since the exhibition of 1851, the improvements 
in this country in implements, machinery and manufactures have, it is be- 
lieved, been important, and it is a duty we owe to ourselves, as well as 
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to the countries of the Old World, that these improvements should be 
exhibited for the benefit of all. We trust that in this respect we shall 
not be disappointed. ; 

The undersigned make their appeal to their fellow-citizens in full con- 
fidence that our country will be properly represented in this great exhibi- 
tion. 

As soon as the entire regulations adopted by her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners are received, they will be published and furnished to all who may 
desire them. 

Ws. H. Szwarp, G. Dawson CoLeman, 

Cates B. Smrru, B. P. Jonyson, 

Epwarp Everert, R. Watxacn, 

Rost, B. Miytvry, W. W. Szaron, 

JoserH Henry, Ext Warrney, 

J. H. Kirpparrt, J. C. G. Kunnepy. 

Jas. R. Parrriper, 


Washington, October 15, 1861. 


Names of commissioners and agents who may be addressed by per- 
sons desiring to exhibit : 


Epwarp Everett, Boston, 

Ett Wuttwer, Esq., New-Haven, Conn., 

R. B. Minturn, New-York, 

B. P. Jonnson, Albany, New-York, Commissioners. 
J. H. Ku1pprart, Columbus, Ohio, 


J. R. Parrrives, Baltimore, 
G. Dawson Co.eman, Pennsylvania, 


J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Daviv Davis, Bloomington, Illinois, 
J. W. Hearney, Ladoga, Indiana, 
Jas. H. Baxsr, St. Paul, Minnesota, > Agents, 
R. Lows, Iowa, 

Leann Sranrorp, San Francisco, Cal., 
Jacos M. Howarp, Detroit, Michigan, | 


Names of Executive Committee, office in the Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, (No. 10 Patent Office Building :) 
H. P. Jounson, Chairman, Prof. Josrrn Henry. 
J. R. Parrrwesr, Secretary. W. W. Szaron. 
J. C. G. Kennepy. 
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STEAM AND THE TELEGRAPH TO INDIA AND CHINA. 
By Perry McD. Corrs. 


I. Teuzazarmic AND Steam CoMMUNICATION BETWEER San Francisco anp Asta. II. Steam 
to Jeppo, Haxopap1, Nacasaxr, SHanenar, Amoy, Hone Kone, AvsTraita aNd Inpra. 
Il. Te~zerara up raz Coast or THe Nograwesr To OrEcon, WasHINGTON, VANCOUVER 
(Barris) anp Sirxa, (Russtan,) ro THE AtuTIAN Isianps, on via Bennine’s STEAITS TO 
Asia, AND THENCE, via THE Amoorn RrvER AND SIBERIA, OVERLAND TO Moscow. IV. Lar- 
REAL Linzs, TO CONNECT WITH THE MaIn Trunk Linz, TO JEppo, Pexrn, SHancuar, Hone 
Kone anp AUSTRALIA; ALSO TO Bomsay, Barrisu Inpia, Persia, THE Caspian Sxza, Crncas- 
SIA AND GEORGIA, THUS UNITING THE WHOLE WORLD IN TELEGRAPHIC UNION. 


Carz Race and San Francisco are united. London, Paris and St. 
Petersburg are now the same distance from San Francisco as Boston, 
Quebec or New-York. Space has been annihilated; the Atlantic and 
Pacific are no longer separated by oceans, deserts or mountains. One 
hundred and fifty thousand saplings and some five thousand miles of 
iron wire have dene the work. ‘We stand on both oceans at the same 
moment of time. The Pacific Telegraph Company has conquered time 
and space, and, in an incredibly short space of time, united the Atlantic 
with the Pacific. 

It is ven; about a year since that this gigantic work was placed upon 
a working basis; during the winter of 1860-61 the work of procuring 


the poles at the most available points was‘commenced, but it was not 
until the 20th day of June, 1861, that the actual work of erecting the 


line was commenced ; and on the 25th day of October, 1861, San Fran- 
cisco spoke to New-York. 

St. Joseph, in Missouri, is considered the starting-point of the Pacific 
Company—about 2,200 miles to San Fransisco. is is properly the 
Pacific Telegraph, other independent companies occupying the space 
thence, distant Iecta New-York say about 1,500 miles. 

The government, by act of Congress, is to pay the company $40,000 
a year for ten years. The line has cost, pagan about $350,000; of 
this, as yet, we have no positive data, but the cost will be much less than 
the most favorable estimate, many of the apparent and imaginary diffi- 
culties vanishing as they were approached by the workmen. 

To Hiram Srstzy, Esq., of Rochester, the President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, probably more than to any other one man, 
we owe this ger enterprise. He has pursued it with faith, works 
and money, until triumphant success has crowned his earnest efforts. 

Here, then, we find ourselves actually in telegraphic union with San 
Francisco. Are we to stop there? That is the next question. In look- 
ing west from San Francisco (for that seems to be our destiny) our eye 
falls upon the shores of Asia and upon the thousand islands of the Indian 
Ocean, teeming with one-third the population of the whole globe, and 
opening up to our view all the dreams, visions, facts and fancies of all 
those who have, from the earliest times, contemplated unrestricted com- 
merce with the populous and opulent Orient, India and the further Ind. 
Thus we find ourselves with the speed of lightning on the shores of the 
great Pacific Ocean, calmly awaiting a further and a g.eater stride, still 
westward ; because in our march to the Pacific we have reversed all the 
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old laws and of time-honored commerce, and the Orient has now 
become the Occident. 

A telegraph is already in course of construction, connecting California 
with Oregon, and most probably an independent line, without any con- 
nection with a poche: Asiatic line, will reach Washington and Van- 
couver. This may be considered, then, as the utmost limit of tele- 

hic enterprise, as far as North America is concerned, at present. In 
Coline west from the shores of the Pacific towards Asia, we find an 
immense expanse of water intervening, which would seem to preclude 
the idea of any further progress in the realization of telegraphic union. 
But brute instinct, as well as the reasoning power of man and the more 
unerring square, compass and level, have all determined that it is easier 
and quite as direct to go around a mountain rather than over it. Upon 
this theory, granting the Pacific Ocean to be a mountain over which we 
cannot reach Asia, and the distance being too great to tunnel it with a 
submerge: cable, we must resort to the i plan left, and go around it. 
Taking, then, Vancouver as the western terminus of telegraphic commu- 
nication, which is in about 50° N. L., we would ascend the coast to Sitka, 
the capital of Russian America, in about 56° N. L. Thence, following 
up the coast to Mount St. Elias, in 60° N., we would proceed northwest 
to Behring’s Straits, 65° N. 168° W. L. 

At this point the strait is about forty miles wide; here, of course, sub- 
merged cables would unite the American to the Asiatic shore. In 
order to insure the union of the two worlds, at least four or five separate 
cables should be submerged, all of which would be united at the shore 
ends. This would not only tend to preserve the cables from over-work, 
but render the possibility of breakage or other accident to the continuity 
of the line quite bead doubt. 

err Behring’s Straits, the Asiatic coast would be followed as far as 
practicable to the Anadir River, whence the line would be extended across 
the head of the peninsula of Kamschatka to Penjinsk, at the northeast- 
ern extremity of the Sea of Okotsk, and thence around and along its 
shores to the mouth of the Amoor River, in 53° N., 140° E. L. 

Here we stop, because the Russian government not only propose, but 
is in fact now engaged in constructing a line of telegraph which is to 
connect Europe with this point on the Pacific Ocean. 

Pausing for a few moments at the Amoor, we find, in looking back along 
our track, that we have overcome the mountain of the Pacific by merely 
keeping the shore line or base of this mountain, and thus reached a point on 
the Asiatic shore where we can open communication overland to Europe. 

We have ascended from 50° N. to 65°, and descended to 53°, having 
overcome, in the mean time, 95° of longitude and 27° of latitude. 

We scarcely need remind our readers, that although in ascending so 
high north so much out of a direct line from our starting point, in order 
to reach the opposite coast of Asia, we have in all probability not in- 
creased the distance at all. 

In doing this we have merely followed a great circle, while the known 
spheroidity of the earth will prove the hypothesis that it is quite as easy 
to gc around as over it. 

By looking at the map of the North Pacific it will be perceived that 
from a point on the Russian-American coast west of Sitka, at Alyaska, 
the Alutian Islands form, and separate the North Atlantic from Kam- 
schatka or Behring Sea. 
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‘These islands are towards the coast of Kamschatka, and, 
with Copper and i ds, form, as it were, a succession of steps 


Again, from the southern point of Kamschatka, the Kurile Islands en- 
close the Sea of Okotsk, and, leading to Jesso or Sak-hab-lin, conduct, by 
short intervals of water, to the —_ aed ee 

Again, between Alyaska and ing’s Straits there are other islands, 
such as Nunivak, Gores, St. Eoieae ies which might be used as — 
for submerged cables, in order to reach Asia. But in considering all 
island routes, we must look to the practicability and expense of submerged 
cables, as compared with the almost exclusive land route, via the straits. 

If we follow the Alutian and then the Kurile Islands we shall have 
probably two thousand miles of cable, in sections not to exceed probably 
three hundred miles; or, if after reaching Kamschatka, we should be 
ee to cross to Amoor direct, on account of the inexpediency of 
touching Japanese soil, then we have the Sea of Okotsk to cross with a 
cable of 600 miles. 

The other island route further to the north, though not requiring in 
the aggregate so much cable as the Alutian route, would, however, require 
sections of two, three and four hundred miles. 

_The distance over these various routes will fluctuate between four and 
five thousand miles. 

As to cost, take the Behring’s Straits route and call it 5,000 miles, at 
$300 a mile, and we have the cost at $1,500,000. 

If we take the Alutian Island route, where the greatest length of cable 
will be required, and carry it by the Kurile Islands to the Amoor, the 
cost apie stated at from four to five millions of dollars ; in fact, calcu- 
lations have run up to £1,500,000 or $7,500,000. Thus we have the differ- 
ence in calculations of cost and distances over the various proposed routes, 

In round numbers we have the following distances : 


New-York to St. Louis,. 1.0... tc ce wee cece 1,100 miles, 
St. Louis to San Francisco,............ 00.0 cc cece ees 2,600 “ 
San Francisco to Vancouver,..............cceeceeee 700 « 
Vancouver to Sitka... cescescscceccescvccscccecses 600 * 
Sitka to Behring’s Straits,............ceecsceesseees 1,200 “ 
Behring’s Straits to Amoor,............2e+eeeeeeess 2,500 “ 


The distanee by the island routes would be nearly the same as by the 

longest land route. 

rom this great world-encircling telegraph, as it progresses east from 
Moscow, lateral lines will in time branch off to the Caspian, Circassia, 
Persia and India. 

From Irkutsk, in Eastern Siberia, a line following the track of the tea 
caravans could reach Pekin, thence to Shanghai, Amoy and Hong Kong. 
From the Chinese coast, opposite Formosa, a line could, by way of that 
island, reach Manilla, and thence over islands and straits to Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Tapping the main trunk line at the Amoor, we could reach Jeddo and 
connect all the Japanese islands, thus actually concentrating the whole 
world telegraphically upon this great overland route. 

At Omsk, in Western Siberia, a branch line following the Russian and 
Chinese frontier would penetrate the route of the overland caravan com- 
merce, between the Caspian provinces on the west and the Chinese prov- 
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inces on the east ; this branch line might also be pushed still to the south 
and west, via Bokhara, Balk and Cabool, to connect with the lines 
throughout the whole of British India; but all these lateral lines are 
questions of tire and necessity. The first work in order is to build the 

+ trunk line, after which the construction of these lateral lines will 
Seaans questions of State policy or commercial necessity. 

But, enough of telegraphs ; let us now turn our attention to steam. 

San Francisco must, from her position, climate and productions, be, to 
the Pacific side of our continent, what New-York is to the Atlantic side. 
Already, telegraphically, San Francisco is, say seven days from London, 
the shortest time; under ordinary circumstances, ten days. 

Westward the star of empire has taken its way; let us but carry out its 
destiny and cause it to shed its rays upon the shores of Asia. 

.A line of steamers from San Francisco to per cue should not only be- 
come the first study of our Pacific merchants and bankers, but New-York 
should, by every means in her power, hasten the consummation of such 
a noble project. Nay, there is not within the legitimate scope of govern- 
mental protection and patronage a more important or useful field. 

With a line of swift steamers from San Francisco, Shanghai can be 
brought to within twenty days of New-York, and London in twenty-six 
days. Over this line the current news, the mails, the exchanges and the 
bullion would soon inevitably find their way, as well as the lighter and 
most costly of Chinese, Japanese, and much of the Indian commerce, seek 
a market or eastern transportation. ; 

San Francisco is in 38°, Shanghai in 32° N. L.; the distance is about 
5,500 miles. From New-York to Liverpool it is 3,000 miles; conse- 

uently, with steamers such as the VANDERBILT, the Aprtatic and the 
att10, Shanghai would be but sixteen and a half days distant from San 
Francisco. 

Counting seventeen days from Shanghai to San Francisco, one day’s 
telegraph to Cape Race, and six days thence by steam and telegraph to Lon- 
don, we find that China is only twenty-four days distant from the Bank 
of England. 

This schedule gives us an important advantage over the western mails 
and steamers leaving Shanghai for Europe via the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company’s line. 

Considering, as I do, that by no combination of circumstances the cen- 
tre of commerce and power on our side of the Pacific can ever be re- 
moved from San Francisco, I shall consider that as the point from which 
our contact with Asia shall concentrate. 

There seems to be, as yet, no limit to the discoveries of the more pre- 
cious metals. The field is no longer limited to the foot-hills and western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, but has crossed equally to the eastern slope ; 
while Oregon, Washington and British Columbia have been added. 

The silver deposits of our young and thriving Nevada, now in rapid 
course of development, must, within a very few years, give to San Fran- 
cisco the control of supply for India and China of that metal. 

It has been estimated by parties engaged in silver mining in Nevada, 
that there is now sufficient machinery on located mines in the territory to 
produce, when put in working order, fifty millions of dollars the first year. 

Again, the cinnabar of California assures the working of the silver 
mines, for this metal is found in such abundance that the supply of quick- 
silver may be considered adequate to all demands. 
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Amid all this surfeit of gold, silver, cinnabar and copper of California 
pon RONG RR ee eS elements of prosperity, safety 


While the gold-fields are so rich and extensive, the wheat fields are ad- 

to all ds; and while the miners in the mountains, ravines 

and placers are settling the balances of the world with their yellow dust, 

the no less industrious cultivators of the soil are distributing to distant 
nations of the earth their golden harvest. 

Not content with regulating and sustaining the commerce of the world 
by snpplying the basis upon which it rests, as well as literally scattering 
her b pon the waters, California, with her vine-clad hills and valleys, 
must soon make herself not only independent of, but will enter the 
markets of the world with her wines and brandies. 

Thus, amid all these elements of wealth, prosperity and luxury, itis 
hardly necessary to attempt to foreshadow tt position San Francisco 
must — hold on the shores of the: Pacific, nor attempt to picture her 
steady and irresistible march to power and wealth. 

But these white-winged messengers, that so much delighted and aston- 
ished our forefathers, which walked the waters like things of life, and 
dared the elements to strife, and all that, no longer rule the wave. 

In our degenerate times we most delight to see a black but graceful 
combination of iron and wood, some three to six hundred feet long, 
belching forth from her great smoke-stack volumes of the densest and 
blackest smoke, her great paddles dashing the waves to foam, and her 
sharp prow cutting the ocean asunder, while her track glides away in a 
sea of light. 

It is something like this that rules the ocean now; without it we are 
fifty years behind the times. 

an Francisco must have steam to China, and it is time not only that 
our merchants, but our government took the question under serious and 
determined consideration. 

Consider at this time the threatening attitude of our foreign relations, 
the immense extent of our Pacific coast, the absolute necessity, in case of 
war, for a defensive steam marine, and we should need no further argu- 
ment to make us act promptly and efficiently. 

It_is to be hoped that Congress is now, or soon may be, pretty tho- 
roughly weeded of political hucksters, and that instead of legislating for 
self, that great and [should be] noble body of men will be found legislat- 
ing for their country. 

hat an insignificant sum one or two or three millions of dollars a year 
would be in order to give us the control of the Chinese commerce, while 
at the same time we would be building up a steam fleet upon the Pacific 
which would render us secure in case of war. 

It is astonishing how easy it is to do a great thing if we only have a 
very little encouragement; this has been proved very recently, in the 
construction of the Pacific Telegraph, which everybody has been talk- 
ing of for the last ten years, yet no one man would, or set of men could 
be found, either in or out of the United States, to undertake its construc- 
tion without the help of government. 

This miserable pittance of forty thousand dollars a year has accom- 
plished one of the wonders of the age; a sum, I have no doubt, the gov- 
ernment will be enabled to save in actual expenditure and economy more 
than a dozen times this present year. 
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Again, the government is giving a million a year to the overland mail. 
Now, as a matter of revenue, I have no doubt it is a bad speculation, or 
rather investment; but has not the establishment of the overland mail 
hastened and rendered more practicable the erection of the telegraph? 
and though the government makes very bad bargains in some cases, yet 
facilities are cheapened in others. Thus the million given to the over- 
land mail induced telegraphists to undertake their great work for forty 
thousand dollars, and though the discrepancy, as far as resulting actual 
benefit is concerned, is so enormous, that one is constrained to fancy that 
Congress, in its idea of. compensation or encouragement, is not always 
ruled very sagely, yet we rest content on general results. However, 
we have now the overland mail and the telegraph ; these are of the past— 
now let us look to the future. 

Yet we must not forget how easy and rapidly these really great and 
difficult works were accomplished with only a very little, a mere mite, 
of that lubricating and efficient government oil—money. 

Now, since Congress has set the ball in motion, and rolled both post- 
coach and telegraph over the grand deserts and mountains of North 
America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, let our wise men, po- 
litical economists, statesmen, philosophers and philanthropists just keep 
the ball in motion, while they have their hands in, and send the fleet and 
stately steamer across the gentle Pacific, and, consequently, finish the 
last link in compassing the round earth with steam and electricity. 

The space from San Francisco to Shanghai is the last gap that remains 
to be filled in this world-encircling girdle. 

Congress should, within twenty days from the first Monday in Decem- 
ber next, pass a bill offering at least one million of dollars to any indi- 
vidual or association who would carry the United States mails to China 
and Japan, not less than twice a month. 

It is hardly necessary to present an estimate of the number of steam- 
ers, their dimensions, speed or cost which should undertake this service. 
The moment the question is presented to Congress, a dozen competitors 
for the honor and emoluments would be ready with every detail and 
specification. ; 

Let it not be said that this is not the proper time to present the sub- 
ject to Congress, because we are engaged in a war for our national exist- 
ence, that we are taxing the whole energies and calling upon the whole 
resources of the nation in a time of great peril, and that the expenditures 
to sustain the government will i, ane hundred millions a year, the 
bulk of which must be borrowed. 

No! let usrather say that the United States still exists; we know our 
duty and our future; our national flag still floats on every sea, and shall 
continue to float; and, as an evidence of our faith and determination, we 
mean it shall float triumphantly on the Pacific as well as on the Atlantic. 

Our steam line from San Francisco to Shanghai will strengthen and 
consolidate that power so necessary to a commercial nation, and evidence 
to the world that, as a great power, we surrender nothing to the circum- 
stances of the hour, but go steadily, hopefully and bravely forth in the 
path of progress, duty and power. 

If Congress will do this we will, amid one of the most gigantic wars 
that has ever reddened the page of history, prove to the world our vitality 
as well as our determination to exist. 
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While there are'so many thousands actively engaged in the strife and 
hazards of war, there are yet many more thousands ly active and 
zealous in all the arts of peace, and this enterprise would be most readily 
and quickly undertaken, and carried out successfully. 

Now is the time; our commerce wants new avenues—extension, ex- 
— Thousands of our merchants and ship-owners have been driven 

old, time-honored, lucrative and beaten paths. Let the government, 
while they are sustaining it with their millions upon millions of money, 
open up this new field of commercial enterprise, and pour some of the 
wealth of India into their coffers. a 

Able navigators should be left to choose the route to reach Shanghai; 
whether they reach it by the northern or southern route, it matters not 
to 9 government. 

cw voyages should prove that the outward route should 
be made direct to Shanghai, taking advantage of the northeast trade 
winds, let it be so, returning up through the sea of Japan, touching at 
such ports as n 

At Hakodadi the commerce and mails for the Amoor and other Rus- 
sian-Asiatic possessions would be distributed, while our whaling fleet in 
- North Pacific would make this point a rendezvous for advices from 

ome. 

Our steamers, thus making a circuit from San Francisco to Shanghai, 
thence up the western coast of Japan, and out through the Straits of 
Sangar on their return, would consolidate and accommodate American 
commerce, and assure to it all the necessary facilities for rapid and regu- 
lar communication, strengthen us in the east, and divide the commercial 
empire of India with Great Britain. 


Table of distances from San Francisco to important ports on the Pacific. 


To the Amoor, 
Hakodadi, 


Sailing vessels have made the voyage from Shanghai to San Francisco 
in about thirty days; from the Amoor in thirty; from Petropavlosky in 
seventeen days, and from Hakodadi in twenty-two days. These are the 
short and favorable voyages; generally, a large per cent. in time must be 
added to these voyages. 

The Pacific Ocean being so much more tranquil than the Atlantic, 
steamers would make much greater speed ; and again, there would be no 
winter coasts to be approached, with northeasters, snow-storms or icc- 
bergs. Consequently, the voyages across the Pacific would be attended 
with much less risk, greater speed and more regularity than across the 
Atlantic. 

Again, voyagers bound from China for Europe would find it decidedly 
safer and more pleasant to reach Europe, via San Francisco and New- 
York, rather than by Calcutta, Bombay and the Red Sea. 

Over the Indian route the heat is intense, the seas liable to sudden 
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tempests, while the construction, size and accommodation of the English 
steamers compare very unfavorably with ours on the California side. 

If our route from Shanghai to San Francisco should be to the north, 
via the Straits of Sangar, and consequently on a great circle, we would 
make quicker time and avoid all the scorching and broiling that passen- 
gers so much complain of on the Indian overland line via the Sea. 

The time from Shanghai to London being about sixty days by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Overland Company’s conveyance for mails and 
passengers, we claim that the Occidental California route would attract 
and attach to it a fair, if not a marked number of passengers, as well as 
the preponderance of mails. 

Telegraphically our San Francisco route defies the competition of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, because, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances of that company’s despatches, we can reach London to the 
east, via San Francisco and Cape Race, in about twenty-five days; 
whereas it takes about forty-five days from Hong Kong, and consequently 
about fifty days from Shanghai, for telegraphic despatches to reach Lon- 
don over the Sadien overland route. 

This time may be reduced, to be sure, if the efforts to relay or reconstruct 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea cables should be permanently successful. 
But speculation is unnecessary when we have an aerial line that defies the 
elements, is visible and palpable, and which can only, under the most un- 
favorable circumstances, be interrupted but a few days at any one time. 

Give us, then, our swift, airy, well-ventilated and capacious American 
floating, sea-going, Pacific palaces, and, my word on it, we will not onl 
carry our own mails and passengers, but will tap the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental line, and divert a large proportion of oriental voyagers and mails to our 
shores, where comfort, health and luxury will be increased a hundred fold. 

Nor will we be confined to passengers alone. These steamers will carry 
the specie, the quicksilver, and the higher descriptions of merchandise to 
China, besides many articles of luxury, fruits, wines, flour, butter, pre- 
served fruits, meats, etc., etc., etc. 

In return we will receive not only what is required for the consump- 
tion of the Pacific coast of Chinese and Japanese produce and articles of 
luxury, but we may expect the finer teas, silks, etc., etc., to find their 
way to New-York and even Europe, via San Francisco and Panama. 

tn fact, this steam line once established, we would, like in the case of the 
Pacific telegraph, be absolutely surprised not only why we had not car- 
ried it out before, and the ease with which it was done, but we would be 
astounded at the new avenues of commerce it would open to us, and the 
facility and ease with which we acquired so glorious a result. 

Therefore, under the various phases of the completion of the last link 
in the world-encircling steam and telegraph lines over and around the 
Pacific, in order to open up to us the vast commerce of Asia, may we 
not very justly begin to look forward to the day when the transfer of power 
must be from the far off seat of power now enthroned in London, to a 
more genial, approachable and adjacent seat on the shores of the Pacific 
itself, viz.,San Francisco ? 

It is a thought that is not vague or vagrant; we have only to grapple 
with manly souls and willing works, and even before the work shall itself be 
accomplished, the empire of London over Chinese commerce will be found 
gradually migrating towards the golden and silver shores of the Pacific. 
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Fundamental Laws of Mexico. 


EAST INDIA AND CHINA MAILS. 
















Tue following table illustrates the ordinary time consumed in the transmission 
of and mails to or from London and the places named, Bony overland ; 
route. adding ten days to these, we may estimate the e to or from 
New-York. We add, also, the ordinary fare by sailing vessels, London and 
New-York to some of the places named : i 

Ordinary time By Sarina VEssE1s. if 

From Lonpon o8 Liverroo. by mail r ~ . b 
Srom London. From London. From New-York. 

To Japan. —Yedo, ......-sese00 eee . ee ee oe eoeee : 

WE, wa ccccccscvces eneee 78 to 80 days. ee ee oe eens % 

Nagasaki, .......... pebankes s 65to67 “ .. £50 .. $250 to $300 I 
Cmma.—Peking, ..... vasvegesses 64to72 “ .. a ai Views : 

Tien-tain, ...... eeeeoeeseeeeeee 68 to 68 $6 ee ee ees eee F 

Hankow, ........ eeeeseecee 62 to 72 “es ee oe ee eoee F 

Diaitnse ds dinekes vue 4h 54to60 “ .. £50 -- $250 to $300 [ 

Foo-chow-Fo0,..........+s+0+- bebe tee os ee eens 

Amoy,... pS Aer PE ep | 52 to & ep ee vd ee -< ee é 
- Swatow,......... CAS ows oS -. 511058 “ ., £50 .. $250 to $300 

Hong Kong, ........- eee eee me te ovine E 

Canton, ..cccccsecsesdecesees “s os we wees ' 


$250 to $800 





eeee 





eeeteoeeereseeesseses 







JAVA. —Batavia, ...... cc ccceece 48to47 “  .., ey ie pe 
Maracoa Srrarts.—Singapore,.... 87t041 “ .. £40 .. $225 to $2560 
POUANG) 60 06s icc c ec veeaee 85to89 “  .. we ee dese 














FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF MEXICO. 









Expenses of the Government of Mezxico.—A decree, fixing the disburse- : 
ments of the government, has been published, dated the 16th August, : 
1861. The annual expenses of the different departments are thus fixed : 

OI DOIN, 6 on oo 5 hws sn 00 5.000 n0.00.00 ches centansns $210,840 00 " 

ERIENER Sec cc ccnp ves nanessecepuneesdesecytccceseeseces 1,191,830 00 

DUBHCG,.. cece cecccccccccscveveccsecesccecvesctoscesess 587,050 00 

Ns 65 Sake a aid so pik SAK ORE Wa ee Si sds SA 69,179 00 

FRMAICE, 0.00.0 0-0 cses sncnweecncesevasesessecerecesecceseus* 1,573,624 00 






4,745,395 04 


Pee seee sees eees et eeseeeseeesteeeeeeseFeeeeeeeteeneese 






Be Vee EE Peer ey TIT EL eet ree $8,327,418 04 


To cover this disbursement the Minister of Finance reports the follow- 
ing resources : 











Ne a. icc auc cdonnncnwies oahenddcamh $5,500,000 i 
SII sess ok orcs “tse cp oxeneotacss-§ Masndaraoe 400,000 
Geet ANE cos sso iccldeccsiclicgeisscesacccceatee $0000) 
Custom-house of the district,...........cccccceesccccceecess 1,200,000 B 
Werke POOR a a sic ins s sweet tide 450 wrens nd ne kekenne $ 7,350,000 





From this statement it will be seen that the annual disbursements will 
exceed the annual receipts of the government by $977,418 04. To cover 
this deficit a contingent is imposed upon the revenues of States and terri- 
tories, amounting to twenty per cent. 
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STATISTICS OF POPULATION... 








I. Trapzs axp Eupiorments tn France, II. Mageiaczs, Bretus any Deatus mm France. III. 
West Ixpies anp Maverrivs. IV. Vicrorra, V. Errects or Cuimats on NorgTHERN AND 
Sournzen Tzoors. VI. Tux Faencu anp THE ENGLIsH. 










TRADES AND EMPLOYMENTS IN FRANCE. 


- An interesting document has lately been published in Paris, giving the 
number of the individuals in France at the date of the last census (1856) 
who were engaged directly or indirectly in various professions and trades, 
from which they derived their support. The returns include not only 
adults, but also children, and are thus classed : 






= A ARES: SEEN ERR Le 







Coen ee 








Agriculture,,.,.......+.+. 19,084,071 | Clergy of all persuasions, . .. 142,705 
Manufactures, .........+. 10,690,961 | Persons without any trade or 
Commerce,...........+++ 1,652,331 profession,..........+ 8,241,457 
Professions, ........s...- 1,462,144 





A comparison between the population returns of 1851 and 1856 shows 
a sensible diminution in the number of persons engaged in agricultural 
labor, and an increase in the class following manufacturing pursuits. 






EST R EE RP eee 







Here are the figures : 

1851, 1856, 
go oo oon oes wanes 21,992,874 .... 19,684,071 
Manufactures,..........ssceccscccecccsecs 9,233,895 Rene 12,202,391 
PVOTORMIODS, 60 oa ko gc 65 0 50 5s dace bye ceed de 8,488,588 secu 8,262,282 
Without profession or trade,...........+++. 1,022,068 vis 1,480,925 

















35,732,370 sees 86,009,669 


During the preceding year (1854) the receipts from the octroi in 
Paris were fifty-four millions of francs, being an increase of twenty-one 
millions of francs in ten years; and the total receipts of the metropolis, 
in the same year, amounted to 110,306,124 francs, while the expenditures, 
during the same period, was 97,720,544 francs. 














STATISTICS OF FRANCE. 


In the French empire, the annual number of male births is a sixth 
greater than the births of females; but the annual deaths of. males sur- 
ass slightly the deaths of the opposite sex, there being 65 deaths of 
Jenikled to 66 males. From 1817 to 1853 the population increased 
steadily every year; but in 1854 and 1855 it diminished considerably. 
The average annual increase, from 1817 to 1857, was 159,018 inhabitants; 
or the 310th part of the average population, calculated at 33,410,000, up 
to 1857. If the same ratio should continue in the future, the population 
will increase one-tenth in twenty years, two-tenths in thirty-eight years, 
three-tenths in fifty-five years, and will not double itself before the lapse 
of 146 years. ‘There is one birth to 34,066 inhabitants, and 0.84 deaths 
—that is to say, 100 births to 84 deaths. There is one death and 1.20 
births to 41,050 inhabitants, or 100 deaths to 120 births. 
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Marriages.—There is one marriage to 127 inhabitarts, and 3.41 legiti- 
mate births, or 341 legitimate births to 100 marriages. To every 1,074 
inhabitants there are, annually, 29 births, 25 deaths and 9 marriages. 
Manufacturing Districts—By a comparison between the ulation 
and the superfices of each department of France, it is found that the 
most productive department is the most densely populated, excepting, of 
course, the department of the Seine, in which Paris is located. Thus, 
the department of the Lower Alps, which has a territory larger than the 
department of the north, has a population eight or nine times inferior to 
the latter. The department of the Seine is the smallest and the most 
densely populated. Its territory is thirteen times smaller than the Lower 
Alps, and its population four times greater. 

Paris.—The specific population of the department of the Seine (that 
is to say, the proportion of inhabitants to each square yard of territory) 
is fifty-three times that of all the rest of France. The department of 
Seine counts 3,632.25 inhabitants to the square kilometre, (five-eighths of 
a mile,) and the department of the Lower Alps counts only 21.52. Of 
1,286 children supposed, for the sake of the calculation, to be born at 
the same moment, a sixth dies in the first year after birth ; a fifth fails to 
reach the age of two years; a fourth, the age of four years; and a third 
does not attain the age of fourteen. One-half of the remainder reaches 
forty-two years; a third, sixty-two years; a fourth, sixty-nine years; a 
fifth, seventy-two years, and a sixth, seventy-five years. Or, in other 
terms, of 1,286 children, supposed to be born at the same moment, 215 
die during the first year after birth, and 65 only during the second year. 
At the age of ten, the survivors number 879, or a loss of 407 in ten 
years. At twenty years of age there are 814 survivors; at thirty, there 
remain 734; at fifty,581; at seventy, 310; at ninety, 11; and at ninety- 
five years, one is still living. We are inclined to deduce from these fig- 
ures that the chances of longevity in France are vastly superior to those 
of our own country. The anae is no better, but the people are much 
more careful of their health than we are of ours, 


WEST-INDIES AND MAURITIUS, 


A return has been made of the number of immigrants and liberated 
Africans introduced into these colonies, Last year the West Indies re- 
ceived an addition of 12,541 to their population, 8,503 of them being from 
India, of whom 2,169 went to Trinidad and 5,076 to British Guiana. To 
this last colony, also, 1,242 immigrants were brought from China. From 
Mauritius the returns are but for the first three-quarters of the year; 9,955 
immigrants had arrived from India. All that Jamaica had received in 
1860 were 598 from India and 47 from St. Helena. 


VICTORIA. 


It appears from the report of the immigration agent for the year 1859 
that the total immigration into Victoria in that year amounted to 27,432, 
viz. : 12,330 from the United Kingdom, 5,340 from New South Wales, 
8,617 from Southern and Western Australia, 3,166 from Tasmania, 41} 
from New-Zealand and South Seas, and 2,463 from foreign ports. Inthe 
same yoar, 19,418 took their departures from this colony, viz.: 5,922 to 
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the United Kingdon, 4,205 to New South Wales, 1,465 to South and 
Western alia, 2,588 to Tasmania, 952 to New-Zealand and South 
Seas, and 4,286 to foreign ports. The increase of population by unas- 
sisted emigration amounted to 8,014. If tothisnumber be added 3,151 
immigrants by government ships despatched by the emigration commis- 
sioners, the entire increase would be 11,165 souls. During 1859, 30 
vessels arrived with 644 Chinese immigrants, and 37 left, having on | 
board no fewer than 3,275 souls. The gross amount of immigration 
into Victoria during the first two months of 1860 is stated to have been 
5,769 souls, and the departures 3,461, giving a balance in favor of the 
colony of 2,308 souls. According to a return furnished from the Regis- 
neral’s office at Melbourne, it would appear that on the 30th of 

mber, 1860, the — of Victoria was 544,677—-341,628 being 

es and 203,049 females. 





NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN TROOPS. 
Comparing the northern soldier with the southern, we believe the 


former will withstand the effects of the climate for a short campaign of 
a year or more better than the latter, and though the popular belfef is 
divergent to this view, the statistics of our war with Mexico fully sustain 
it, and the published opiaion of no less an authority than Dr. Nort, of 
Mobile, in the Southern Journal of Medicine and Pharmacy for January, 
1847, confirms it. 

On April 8th, 1848, the Secretary of War made a report to the United 
States Senate, of the losses of the volunteer forces employed in Mexico. 
From this it appears that seven northern States—Massachusetts, New- 
York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Chio, Indiana and Illinois—furnished, in 
the course of that war, 22,573 men. Of this force, the total loss from 
disease was 2,931 men—less than one-eighth of the whole. Nine slave 
States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky—furnished 22,899 men. 
The loss from this force by disease, and death caused by disease, was 
4,315, or more than ahs very considerable difference in favor of 


northern troops. 





THE FRENCH AND THE ENGLISH. 


The public documents of 1859 show that the mortality in that year, 
in Great Britain, was at the rate of 2.196 per cent. ; in France, 2.670, but 
this latter is considerably above the average of that empire, owing to the 

revalence, at that time, of dysentery, diptheria and some other epidem- 
ics, The marriage rate in Great Britain was 1.650 per cent. ; in France, 
1.638. The birth rate in Great Britain was 3.482; in France, 2.778. 
Thus the marriage rate and the birth rate being lower in France than in 
Great Britain, and the death rate higher, the natural increase of popula- 
tion is less in France than in Great Britain. The births in France, in 
1859, were 1,011,787; there is no record of the births in Ireland, but it 
is estimated that the births in the United Kingdom amounted to nearly 
the same number; but the deaths in France were 972,556, while the 
deaths in the United Kingdom were estimated at not exceeding 651,171— 
fewer deaths by 300,000, with about an equal number of births.— 
British Medical Journal. 
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I. Launon or a Conarp Steamer. II. Toe Cunarp Stream Freer. III. VenriLaTion or 
Suirs. IV. New Licnt-Hovses—1. Navestrnx Licguts—2, Guir or Finranp—3. MeEpi- 
TERRANEAN—4, Turkry—5. Sza or Marmorna—6. EnGLanp—7%. Guir or Borunta. V. 
DEVIATION OF THE COMPASS. 


LAUNCH OF A CUNARD STEAMER. 


Ow the 8th October, Messrs. Narrer & Sons launched from their 
building yard, at Govan, the finest screw steamer which the Clyde has 
yet produced. The vessel which, as a screw, has carried off the palm, is 
named the Curna, and is intended as a mE ETRE to those fine véssels 
which are already on the Cunarp line. e launch was most success- 
fully completed, notwithstanding the disagreeable character of the wea- 
ther. The youthful daughter of Mr. Campsetz, of Blythswood, per- 
formed the interesting ceremony of naming the vessel. e CuIna is a 
ship of 2,600 tons burthen. She is to be fitted with oscillating engines 
of 550 nominal horse-power, and patent surface-condensers in addition 
to the ordinary condensers. The Cunarp Company have always exhib- 
ited the greatest caution, combined with the highest enterprise, in con- 
structing the vessels intended for their line ; ind in the present case we 
have an instance of a vessel, fitted up with all the most recent improve- 
ments, and yet, to provide for the smallest chance of an accident, having 
on board not only the condensers on the new system, which has gene- 
rally been adopted to the discardment of the old plan, but those also 
founded on the former system. This is only an additional proof to the 
many which have already been given of the ay care and attention 
which the Cunarp Company have always paid to the building of their 
famous line of steamers. The following are the dimensions of the Cutwa : 
Length of keel and forerake, 322 feet; breadth, (moulded,) 40 feet; 
depth, (moulded,) 29 feet; and extreme length, 346 feet.—Glasgow 
Herald, Oct., 1861. 





THE CUNARD STEAM FLEET. 


The Siwon, a fine screw steamer, of about 1,800 tons, (builders’ meas- 
urement,) and 800 horse-power, arrived recently in the Mersey, from 
the Clyde, after a rapid passage. The Sipon was built by Messrs. Wi1- 
u1AM Denny & Broruers, of Dumbarton, and her engines, which are of 
the oscillating kind, were constructed by Messrs. Tuttocu & Denny, of 
the same town. She belongs to the Mediterranean fleet of the Cunarp 
Company, and will sail for the Italian ports in a few days. 





VENTILATION OF SHIPS. 


Messrs. Sttver & More have patented a new method for ventilating 
the between decks of ships. Having made sundry experiments, they 
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discovered that all gases descend. To carry them upwards, therefore, 
a downward — —— dra —— ~ . This they have man- 

opening trap-valves in ecks below the spar deck. These 
per fa rotected by the insertion of a round iron grating. The 
valves under the ‘decks spread the air or gases, and help in the down- 
draught, and they are made self-acting, so as to close in the event of 
water filling the compartments of the hold, and thus stop its passage 
above the lower deck. To off the gases and all foul air from the 


hold, pipes are let down through all the decks to within a few feet 
of these pipes are conically 


below the lower deck. The upper 
shaped, to create a current of air. The gases are carried up, naturally, 
by this up-draught, and pass away above the bulwarks. By this simple 
contrivance the patentees maintain that they can keep the between decks 
free from impure air and foul smells, for, as the pure air passes down the 
hatchways it carries with it the gases to the hold, and thence by the 
up-pipes to the spar-deck. The smell from bilge-water and offensive 
cargo would be considerably lessened by this mode of ventilation. The 
principle, we understand, is about to be adopted in France, in theatres 
and hospitals, and is to be trjed in ships.—Aitchell’s Steam Shipping 
Journal, 


Fatal Ml 
NEW LIGHT-HOUSES. 


Navesink Lights, marking the approaches to the harbor of New-York.— 
The Light-House Board at Washington gives notice that two new light- 
house towers are being erected at Navesink, N. J., a few feet in the rear 
of the two light-house towers from which the existing lights are now 
exhibited. On or about the lst day of May, 1862, of which due notice 
will be given in advance, two first order fixed lights will be exhibited 
from the new towers, and the old towers will be removed. The illumi- 
nating apparatus will be catadioptric of the first order, according to. the 
system of Fresnez. The towers.are built of reddish gray rage are 
each 53 feet 6 inches in height from the base to the lantern deck, having 
a focal plane above the mean level of the sea of 258 feet. Both lights 
will have exactly the same elevation. The new towers stand 228 feet 
apart from centre to centre.of the lanterns, and preserve the bearings of 
the old ones from each other. 

The intelligent seaman will not fail to perceive that, in approaching 
the entrance to the bay of New-York from the southward, after passing 
the Capes of the Delaware, he may see (if within their range) the first 

.order ‘fixed light at Absecom, or the first order revolving or flashing 
light, (visible once in every ten seconds,) at Barnegat, on the New-Jersey 
coast, and then the two first order fixed lights at Navesink ; or, if ap- 

roaching from the eastward, after passing Montauk first order light, 
:( fiaed, varied by flashes once in every two minutes,) he may see the first 
order fixed light at Great West (Shinnecock) Bay, or the first order re- 
.volving light (once every minute) at Fire Island, from which last light he 
. can shape his course to make the two fixed lights at Navesink. 

he K avesink lights are 38} nautical miles to the northward of the Bar- 
ynegat Light, and 38 nautical miles to the westward of Fire Island om 
The ;Barnegat and Navesink lights will be seen at the same time in clear 

«weather in sixteen fathoms water, and at thirteen nautical miles distance 
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from the New-Jersey beach. The Fire Island and Navesink lights will 
be seen at the same time in clear weather in sixteen fathoms water, and 
at seventeen nautical miles distance from the Long Island beach. The 
existing lights at Navesink have a mean range of revolving ca twenty- 
two nautical miles; fixed lights, twenty nautical miles. two first 
order fixed lights to be exhibited from the new towers, on or about the 
Ist of May, 1862, will have a range (under ordinary states of the atmo- 
sphere, from the deck of a vessel fifteen feet above the water) of 254 
nautical miles, and both will be made at the same time, and both will 
be seen at the same time when within their range. A new notice will 
be issued during the ensuing winter, setting forth the precise night on 
which the old lights will be discontinued and the new fixed lights ex- 
hibited. 

Island of Haughland, Gulf of Finland.— Change of Light.—The Hy- 
drographical Department of the Minister of Marine of Russia has given 
notice that the upper light upon the Island of Haughland—that is, the 
upper one upon the northern hill of that island—in latitude 60° 05’ 44” 
north, longitude 26° 58’ 24” east of Greenwich, will be lighted, after the 
repairs shall have been completed, with a Fresnex apparatus of the first 
order, showing a white light. This light is situated 383} feet above 
mean sea level, and should be seen in clear weather at a distance of 25 
to 28 nautical miles. 

Mediterranean Sea.— Bosphorus.—The Turkish government has given 
notice, that on the 16th day of August, 1861, the following lights were 
exhibited from light-houses recently erected in the Bosphorus : 

Fixed Green Lights.—Pilon de Sultan-Serail.—Two fixed green lights, 
placed vertically, have been established between the villages of Defterdar 
and Kourou Tcheshmeh, on the coast of Europe, in front of the Sultan’s 
Palace. The lights are about sixty yards from the quay, at an elevation 
of thirty-nine feet above the sea, at visible at four miles. 

Fized Red Lights on Kandili Point.—Also, two fixed red lights, 
placed vertically, on Kandili Point, on the coast of Asia. The lights are 
exhibited above the first row of houses bordering the quay, at an eleva- 
tion of 112 feet above the sea, and visible at a distance of four miles. 


Fixed Green Lights at Roumili Hissar.—Also, two fixed green lights, 
laced vertically, on the point of Roumili Hissar, on the coast of Europe. 
e lights are exhibited under the wall of the fortress, at the distance of 
110 yards from the guard-house, at the height of forty-six feet above the 
sea, and visible at a distance of four miles. 

Fized Red Lights at Khanlijeh Point.—Also, two fixed red lights, 
placed vertically, on Khanlijeh Point, on the coast of Asia. The lights 
are exhibited 110 yards from the shore, above the first row of houses 
which border the quay, at an elevation of ninety-two feet above the sea, 
and visible at four miles. 

Fixed Green Lights at Yeni-Keui.—Also, three fixed green lights, in 
the form of a triangle, shown from a light-vessel moored on the edge of 
the bank off the village of Yeni-Keui, on the coast of Europe. The lights 
are elevated forty-six feet above the sea, and visible at four miles, 

Fixed Green Lights at Therapia.—Also, two fixed green lights, placed 
vertically, close to the battery of Kefali Keui, at about one mile N. W. 
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by W. of Therapia, on the coast of Europe. The lights are forty-six 
feat above the sea, and visible at four miles. ca ’ 

Fized Red Lights on Umur Banks.—Also, three fixed red lights, in 
the form of a triangle, exhibited from a light-vessel, moored on the west- 
be sey the Umur Banks, on the coast of Asia. The lights are ele- 
vated forty-six feet above the sea, and visible at four miles. 


Fized Red Lights at Jeron Point,—Also, two fixed red lights, placed 
vertically, are ibited from Jeron Point, the outermost point of the 
low fort of Kavak, on the coast of Asia, at the height of forty-six feet 
above the sea, and visible at a distance of four miles. 

Mediterranean Sea.—The Turkish government has given notice, that 
on the 16th day of August, 1861, the following lights were exhibited 
from light-houses recently erected in the Lelibaees and Dardanelles : 

Archipelago. Revolving Light on Sigri Island, Mityleni.—A revolv- 
ing white light, eclipsed every thirty seconds, has been established on 
Sigri island, at the west end of the island of Mityleni, at a height of 
180 feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be seen in clear 
weather at a distance of 24 miles. The illuminating apparatus is diop- 
tric, or by lenses, of the first order. The position of the light-house is 
given in lat. 31° 13’ N., long. 25° 51’ 15” east of Greenwich. 

Fixed Light on Ponente Point, Tenedos.—Also, a fixed white light has 
been established on Ponente Point, the low western point of the island 
of Tenedos, at a height of 59 feet above the mean level of the sea, 
and should be seen in clear weather at the distance of fourteen miles. 
The illuminating apparatus is dioptric, or by lenses, of the third order. 
The light-house is in lat. 39° 50’ north, long 25° 58’ 45” east of Green- 
wich. 

Fized and Flashing Light on Isle Gadaro.—Also, a fixed and flashing 
hight a red flash recurring every two minutes, is shown from alight-house on 
Isle Gadaro, one mile eastward of the northeast end of Tenedos, The 


ight is 59 feet above the mean level of the sea, and visible at a distance 


l 
0 
the fourth order. The position of the light-house is in lat. 39 
long. 26° 6’ 15” east of Greenwich. 

Dardanelles.— Green Lights at Seddul-Bahr.—Also, two green lights, 

laced vertically, are exhibited from the south point of the fortress at 
Seddal-Bahr, about one mile eastward of Cape Helles, on the coast of 
Europe. The lights are 52 feet above the mean level of the sea, and visi- 
ble at a distance of four miles. The position of the light-house is 40° 
2' 18” north, long. 26° 12' 5” east of Greenwich. 

Revolving Light of Khephez or Barber’s Point.—Also, a revolving red 
light, eclipsed every thirty seconds, is shown from a light-house near the 
battery in ruins, one mile southwest from Khephez or Barber’s Point, on 
the coast of Asia. The light is 59 feet above the mean level of the sea, 
and should be seen at a distance of twelve miles. The illuminating appa- 
ratus is dioptric, or by lenses, of the fourth order. The light-house is 
in lat. 40° 5’ 21” north, long. 26° 22’ 15” east of Greenwich. 


Fixed Red Lights on Cape Peskieri—Also, two fixed red lights, 
pee vertically, are exhibited from a light-house at Cape Peskieri, N. 
. W. of the village of Bourgas, on the coast of Asia, at an elevation of 


twelve miles. The illuminating apparatus is dioptric, or by lenses, of 
50’ north, 
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of 56 feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be seen at a dis- 
tance of four miles. The position of the ouse is in lat. 40° 16’ 
40"north, long. 26° 34'15” east of Greenwic 

Mediterranean Sea.—Sea of Marmora.—The Turkish Sinan has 
given notice, that on the 16th day of August, 1861, the following lights 
were exhibited from light-houses recently erected.in the Sea of Marmora: 

Fized and Flashing Light on Cape Khoraz.—A fixed and flashing 
white light, a flash recurring every thirty seconds, has been established 
on the summit of Cape Khoraz, about 14 miles from the village of Kho- 
raz, on the coast of sons. The /:,.+4 1s 180 feet above the mean level 
of the sea, and should be seen in cle=r weather at a distance of 22 miles. 
The illuminating apparatus is dioptric, or by lenses, of the second order. 
The position of the light-house is in lat. 40° 41’ 15” north, long. 27° 
17’ 15” east of Greenwich. 

Fixed Light at Erekli.—Also, a fixed white light on the west point of 
the coast south of the roadstead of Erekli, on the coast of Europe. The 
light is 164 feet above the mean level of the sea, and should be seen in 
clear weather at a distance of eleven miles, The illuminating apparatus is 
dioptric, or by lenses, of the fifth order. The position of the light-house 
is in lat. 40° 58’ 28” north, long, 27° 58’ 15” east of Greenwic 

Fixed Light at Kutali.—Also, a fixed white light on the rock at the 
western entrance between Kutali and ace (Araplar) islands, at an ele- 
vation of 49 feet above the sea, and visible at a distance of ten miles. 
The illuminating apparatus is dioptric, or by lenses, of the fifth order. 
The position of the light-house is given in lat. 40° 30’ 34” north, long. 
27° 28’ 5” east of Greenwich. 


Fixed Red Lights on Palio Point.—Also, two fixed red lights, placed 
vertically, on the western point of Artaki peninsula, at the northern en- 
trance of the channel of Rhoda, at an elevation of 138 feet above the 
sea, and visible at five miles. The position of the light-house is given in 


lat. 40° 29’ 23” north, long. 27° 40’ 40” east of Greenwich. 


Yarmouth Sands.—Corton Gatway.—Official information has been 
received from the Trinity House, London, that a safe channel, exceeding 
six-tenths of a mile in breadth, has formed between the Corton and 
Holm sands, known as the Corton Gatway, and will, on or about the 1st 
November next, be buoyed off as a day channel, with circular black and 
white striped buoys, on the N. E. side, and with vertically red and white 
striped buoys on the S. W. side, of which further particulars will be 
given when the — are placed. Notice is also given, that on the 1st 
of January, 1862, a light-vessel, showing a quick revolving red light, will 
be placed in fifteen fathoms, just outside the present South Corton Buoy, 
as a fairway light to the said channel. 

Stanford Channel.—Notice having been previously given that this 
channel can no longer be safely navigated by night, the Stanford light- 
vessel will be taken away on the Ist Yomey: 1862. 

Entrances to the Thames.—Shingles Channel.—Notice is also given, 
that a deep channel has formed between the Girdler and Shingles sands, 
and will, on or about the 1st November, be buoyed off with red buoys 
on the N. E. side, and vertically black and white striped buoys on 
the 8, W. side, of which further particulars will be given when the buoys 
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are ca yw Ng ete color of the four white buoys 
at the entrance of the Thames, for the pu of ing them more 
distinctive, the undermentioned buoys will be altered at the same time, 
as. follows, viz.: the Nore buoy, to circular black and white striped ; 
the Cant, to chequered red and white; West and Middle Spaniard, to 
black. The'staff and ball being removed from the West Spariard buoy. 
Baltic.—G@ulf of Bothnia.—Fized and Flashing Light on Lungo Is- 
land.—Official information has been received that the Royal Administra- 
tion of Maritime affairs at Stockholm has given notice, that on the Ist 
day of September, 1861, a light was exhibited from a light-l.ouse recently 
erected on the southern point of Lungo island, off Hernosand, on the 
coast of Sweden. The light is a jized and flashing white light. A 
flash lasting seven seconds is preceded and followed by intervals of dark- 
ness, each being of twenty seconds duration ; a fixed light then appears 
for two minutes and thirteen seconds, and is followed the interval of 
darkness which precedes the flash. The lightis elevated 78 feet above the 
mean level of the sea, and should be seen in clear weather at a distance 
of twelve miles. The illuminating apparatus is dioptric, or by lenses, of the 
fourth order. The tower is 25 feet high, circular, and colored yellow ; its 
base being 53 feet above the sea. e keeper's dwelling, painted red, 
and visible some distance at sea, stands 250 feet northwest of the tower, 
which is in lat. 62° 384’ north, and long. 18° 6’ east of Greenwich. 
Beacon on Ryvingen Island.—Also, that a new beacon of stone, in the 
form of a phenty 30 feet high and roar yellow, was to be erected in 
the place of the old one on the island of Ryvingen, near Mandel, in July last. 


FINDING COMPASS DEVIATION AT KRONSTAT. 


The Ministry of Marine has given the following notice of an arrange- 
ment made in the commercial port of Kronstat, to enable mariners to 
determine the deviations of their compasses, as resulting from the 
effects of the iron of the ship or the cargo on board, whilst lying at 
anchor in the great. roadstead of that port, viz.: The correct magnetic 
bearings of the foundry chimney from various parts of the western wall 
of the commercial port of Kronstat are indicated by a series of marks, 
ranging between the bearings of N. 89° E. and S. 79° E., painted on the 
western face of the wall. e degrees are marked in figures legible from 
the roadstead of Kronstat, the even figures being on a black ground, 
and the odd figures on a red ground, in the following order : 

9 80 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 90 9 


indicating as here stated under each figure— 
8.79° E. 8.80° E. 8.81" E. §.82° E. 8.98° E. 8.84° E. 8.85° E. 8.86° E, 8.81° E. 8.88" E. 8.89°E, E, N.89°E. 
The half degree between each of the above is also denoted by a white 
circular mark between them. . The difference between the bearing of the 
foundry chimney, as indicated by any one of these marks and that ob- 
served from the ship when it is seen in line with it, is, therefore, the devia- 
tion of the compass. (Mariners will remember that this arrangement 
is similar in principle to that adopted at Liverpool, where the bearings of 
Vauxhall chimney for the same purpose are legibly painted on the sea 
face of the dock walls of that port. The variation of the compass at 
Kronstat has been assumed in the above arrangement to be 4° W.) 
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SEIZURES BY CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS. 


For the space of several months past, various vessels from Buenos 
Ayres, with cargoes of wool, hides and horns, consigned to merchants of 
this city, have been seized by the custom-house authorities, on a charge 
that the invoices of the cargoes were fraudulent and the cargoes, therefore, 
liable to confiscation. 7 

This course has caused considerable annoyance to the merchants, who a 
acted in good faith with the government, and had no intention, much less 
desire, to.defraud the United States out of a farthing of their just dues. 
Some cargoes have been examined, re-appraised and released; in other 
cases the consignees have entered into bonds to abide the eventual ad- 
justment of the difficulty, and thus released their cargoes; while other 
cases are in the courts, and the goods still in the possession of the custom- 
house authorities. 

The whole difficulty seems to arise out of a misunderstanding between 
l the custom-house appraisers and the consignees relative to the currency 
of Buenos Ayres, whence the goods are imported. By the old tariff, for 
instance, wool invoiced at less than twenty cents per pound ad valorem 
was admitted free of duty. 

The revenue la. of 1799 requires that in all cases where the currency 
of the country, whence goods are imported, is not fixed by the schedule 
of the United States, the consul at the port of exportation shall certify 
the value of the same, in Spanish or American dollars ; which certificate 
shall be affixed to the invoice, and serve as a guide for the collector in es- 
timating the value of the goods. Invoices from these countries are re- 
quired to be made out in the currency of those countries, and the collec- 
tor, in estimating the value, determines the same by the consular certifi- 
cate. 

The currency of Buenos Ayres is paper money which, forty or fifty 
years ago, represented a par value of one Spanish dollar; that is, one 
paper dollar was equivalent in value to one Spanish dollar. The political 
and other disturbances of the country, however, soon depreciated this 
value, and issues of paper money were made to such an extent from 
time to time, that at last the value of the paper money so depreciated, 
that now, with a circulation of about four or five hundred millions, each 
dollar is nominally worth only about four cents, or, in other words, it re- 
Ft twenty-five of the paper dollars to equal in value one Spanish 
dollar. 

This valuation, even, fluctuates to a cons:.2rable extent, and hence 
certificates of the consul are found re, esenting the value of the cur- 
rency at various amounts, from twenty-two to twenty-five to the dollar. 
In some of the interior provinces the currency is reals of plate, rep- 









































resenting oer cg of a dollar, but by the laws of the United States 
they are worth but one-tenth, requiring ten reals of plate to equal in 
value one dollar or La Plata dollar. ‘Bargains for the products of the 
interior are based on this currency, but when payment is made, the value 
is estimated at ten to the dollar. Gold and silver coin, in fact, has no 
value as currency, being an article of commerce and fluctuating in value, 
as does almost any commodity with us. 

__ Doubloons, even, fluctuate according to the state of the market, as they 
do here. Before the influx of gold from California and Australia doub- 
loons had a standard value, which is now much depreciated even in this 
country. 

In estimating the value of importations from Buenos Ayres the col- 
lector assumes a doubloon to represent in value sixteen Spanish dollars ; 
and hence, for instance, sceing them quoted in that country at 335 dollars 
Buenos Ayres currency, he estimates the value of the Buenos Ayres dollar 
at a fraction less than twenty-one, while in fact their value is only twen- 
A hatig to the dollar. The collector also assumesto call eight reals equiv- 

ent to one Spanish dollar; thus proportionately affecting the value of 
the goods at the port of exportation. 

It is held to be a well-settled principle of revenue law, based upon the 
act of 1799, that the collector has no authority to go behind the consu- 
lar certificate, under any circumstances ; he being the officer of the gov- 
ernment ss much as is the collector. The collector is governed by this 
certificate in assessing duties; and upon it he estimates whatever duty 
is due the government. 

It is doubtful if the Treasury Department at Washington will sustain 
the construction that has been placed upon the revenue laws by which 
these seizures are justified ; consequently the goods seized will have to be 
— either voluntarily by the collector or through due process 
of law. 


THE STADE DUES. 


Tue ships of the ee ir who concluded a treaty with Hanover for 
e 


the abolition of the S dues are not only entirely free of the liability 
to pay these dues, but also from the obligation of giving a security for 
the amount, which was required while the negotiations were pending. 
The arrangements with France, Sweden, Denmark and Lubeck are nearly 
concluded. The States that have not yet made any agreement with Han- 
over as to the duties are the United States, the new kingdom of Italy 
and Oldenburg. The government of the North American Federation 
has, however, instructed its Minister at Berlin to enter into communica- 
tion with Hanover on the conditions agreed to by the other powers. 
The political condition of the kingdom of Italy delays the negotiations 
with it, and Oldenburg refuses to accept the distribution of the indemnity 
stipulated by the other treaties. In a semi-official document published 
at Hamburg it is announced, that up to the present date the treaty con- 
cluded with Hanover for the abolition of the Stade dues has been ratified 
by the governments of Great Britain, Brazil, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, 
Hamburg, Prussia, Austria and Russia. 
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TREATY WITH DENMARK. 


The President has published the text of two additional articles added 
in July last to the treaty between Denmark and the United States. The 
articles provide, first, that the consular agents of the respective govern- 
ments shall have the right to sit as judges and arbitrators in such differ- 
ences as may arise at sea or in port between the captain, officers and crew 
of vessels of their own nation; and, second, that the consular agent 
have power to require the assistance of the local authorities for the 
search, arrest and imprisonment of deserters from the ships of war and 
merchant vessels of their country. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES. 


The new commercial system granted by France to her colonies of Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe and the Isle of Reunion, superseding the former pro- 
hibitive regulations, came into force in the beginning of September. By 
this change the above islands are opened to the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the whole world. The importation of merchandise will take 

lace on the same terms as into France, except where the colonial tariff 
is more liberal, in which case the latter rate is retained. Trade can be 
carried on under any flag, but, with certain exceptions, a differential duty 
is charged on foreign as compared with French ships. All export duties 
on colonial merchandise are abolished. English vessels will now be ena- 
bled to take cargoes of foreign goods to these islands, and return laden 
with produce, either to their port of shipment or to France. The pro- 
duction of sugar is -:xpected to be largely benefited, and increased ac- 


tivity is also looked for in the coffee, dye-woods and spirit trades. The 
principal articles imported by the three islands are wood for building, 
manufactured iron, salted meat and fish, butter, oil, flour and coal, and at 
each colony there is a port offering every convenience to maritime com- 
merce. e change from exclusive prohibition to a system more nearly 
approaching free trade appears to be the commencement of a new and 
important era for these dependencies. 


PRIVATEERS IN THE DANISH WEST INDIES. 


The following official notice, excluding privateers from the Danish 
West India ports, appears in the St. Thomas Tidende, of the 20th July : 


“Owing to the present state of political affairs in America, it is hereby 
brought.to public notice, that privateers of no nation whatever will be 
allowed to resort to the Danish West India harbors or waters, or to send 
their prizes either to St. Thomas or any other of the harbors in these 
islands, or dispose of them there, as little as it will be allowed that ves- 
sels be provided in the Danish West India Islands with requisites for 

rivateering, whether consisting in materials of war and provisions, or 
etters of marque from any belligerent power. 

“Government for the Danish West India Possessions, St. Croix, 12th 


July, 1861. 
“'W. Breen.” 
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EARLY MANUFACTURES IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Ar a special meeting of the Rhode Island Historical Society, the Rev. 
Mr. Banvarp, of North Providence, read a paper upon the early history 
of Pawtucket. 

The name of “ Pawtucket,” Mr. Banvarp said, was given to it by the 
natives, and signified “great falls of water.” Pawtuxet, its diminutive, 
means “little falls of water.” 

In 1636, Roger Wixtiams purchased of Canonicus and MrantTINomo, 
after two years of negotiation, all the lands and meadows on the Moshas- 
suck and Wanosquatucket Rivers. A transfer of a large portion of those 
lands was made to Josern Jenks, October 10, 1671. JENxKs was, ac- 
cording to tradition, the first settler of the town; and, ‘eing a manufac- 
turer of anchors and other heavy iron articles, is said to have left Lynn 
because of the expense of obtaining wood and coal, which had become 
scarce there, and to have selected Pawtucket as a desirable location on 
account, not only of the abundance of fuel, but also of water power. This 
forge, situated on the western side of the Blackstone River, was burned 
by the Indians in 1675, in King Purxir’s war. Its site is now occupied 
by a large cotton mill. Ozre. Witxrinsoy, a blacksmith, who came from 
Smithfield, afterwards commenced business near Jenks’ establishment. 
This shop was known as the Upper Anchor shop; Jenxs’ as the Lower 
Anchor shop. Witkinson’s sons succeeded him, and greatly enlarged 
the business. Oil mills were early erected for it by one Kennepy, and 
afterwards by Wiix1nson. 

About sixty years ago there was an old snuff mill standing on the 
banks of the Blackstone, a short distance above Pawtucket, and, about 
the same time, a chocolate mill was in operation further up the, stream, 
a part of the same building being occupied as a fulling mill and for the 
manufacture of wash-leather. Over $1,000 worth of this article was stolen 
from Colonel Hai, who was the manufacturer, and found a long time 
afterwards, so damaged as to be useless, in the woods, with other stolen 
goods, This mill subsequently became a snuff mill, and afterwards a 
cotton factory, and, with two or three other buildings, constituted the 
whole village of what is now Central Falls. Nearly all the land in that 
vicinity belonged, at that time, to the Jenxs family. 

In the great flood of 1807, that forced its way through the valley of 
the Blackstone, fourteen buildings were swept away from the village and 
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carried down the stream. Merchandise of all sorts floated down the 
current. A keg of butter, marked with the name of Ricuarp Warzr- 
MAN, made a successful trip as far as Newport, where it was found some 
time after. From certain houses the deliverance of their inmates was 
effected with great difficulty and hazard. One factory was carried down 
the stream without going to pieces. Among the buildings destroyed 
was that in which Samus. Starter tried his various experiments, and 
i manufactured machinery for the first cotton mill in America. 
F Concerning the changes in that water-course known as “Sargent’s 
F Trench,” and the discoveries made thereupon, the essayist made special 
and appropriate mention, and then proceeded to sketch an account of the 
life and labors of Samuzt Starter, a young man, 22 years of age, when 
he was taken to Pawtucket by the venerable Moszs Brows, on the 18th 
f of January, 1790. After great labor, amid frequent alternations of hope 
and disappointment, the repeated efforts of Mr. Sater met with success. 
His carding, spinning 42d roving machines, to secure the operation of 
which his Tabor and experiment had been long directed, finally worked . 
well, and the machinery moved to his satisfaction. Mosss Brows, in a 
letter dated Providence, 19th of fourth month, 1791, says: “The weavers 
inform me the yarn works better than any linen they have had, and takes 
less trouble to warp and weave it.” To Suarer is conceded the honor 
' of introducing the English method of using machinery in the spinning 
L of cotton. 
The manufacturing of steel was introduced into Pawtucket somewhere 
about 1790. : 
President Monroz, while on a tour through New-England, visited i 
S.ater’s mill, at Pawtucket, and was shown the first frames for water- ES 
spinning, according to those patents which Starter himself had erected iH 
from memory, without the least assistance from drawings or models. 
President Jackson also visited Pawtucket, and honored Mr. Starter with 
a call at his own residence, holding a pleasant interview with him, which ; 
Mr. Banvarp described. 4 
Not leng after the year 1814, when patterns of the power-loom were § 
brought to Providence, Mr. Daviy Wixxryson introduced it and the G 
dresser into Pawtucket, and manufactured them for sale. Previously to ti 
» 
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1815 all weaving was done by hand. The writer referred at length to 
the manufacture of superior fire engines by Mr. Witi1am JErrers, and 
to that of sash and blinds by Danrex D. Swzer, originated in 1838 by 
Dante, Dunnam. 

Sixty years ago there were but seventeen houses on the Massachusetts 
side of the river, and about twice that number on the Rhode Island side. Hy 
About a hundred years ago there were two ship yards, one on each side 
of the river. 












COAL MINING IN INDIA. 


Over the vast peninsula of India, which has an area of 800,000 square 
miles, coal is found only in the valley of the Ganges and neighborin 
hills, in Rawah to the south of the Soane, in the Nerbudda valley, oad 
in the Sylhet hills on the far northeast. There is no workable coal else- 
where in the northwestern provinces, none in Oude, the Punjaub, Scinde, 
Bombay or Madras. This fact is the less cheering that iron and lime 








sens associated with coal in the same formation, and that India, 
ecessities of modern civilization. It is no _ consolation to say that 
where coal exists, it is abundant; that Bearbhoom, for instance, is one 
mass of mineral wealth. India is as large as Europe, and the coal of 
Raneegunge or lime of Sylhet is more useless to the cotton mills and 
igs of Bombay or Madras than that of Newcastle is to Mos- 
cow. is most bulky for carriage, and railway carriages will always 
be so expensive that it will probably be cheaper for Bombay to use good 
ish than indifferent Bengal or even Nerbudda coal. The following 
abstract contains the result of Mr. OupHawm’s inquiries : 


1859. 1860. 
. 8,949,600 .... 8,559,097 
843,000 ..:. 1,222,860 
108,182 .... 275,286 
28,648 .... 80,900 
$9406 iiss x, shins 


6,162,819 .... 9,961,928 .... 10,088,113 
365,575 .... 370,206 


show the healthiness of the trade, which, notw:’ astand- 
ing the local fluctuations, has steadily progressed. In the Ranevgunge 
coalfield, which is now tapped by the East Indian Railway, and which 
will shortly be pierced by two branches, there were last year 49 collie- 
ries, with 27 steam-engines at work. This is the result of little morethan 
20 years’ operations. The number of collieries in the United Kingdom is 
2,654, and the out-turn of coal is 72,000,000 tons annually, or 200 times 
that of India. Our readers will form a better estimate of the coal-pro- 
ducing power of India, if we place in order, with the assistance of Mr. 
Honr's mining records, the out-turn of all the coal countries in the world 
in 1857. We regret Mr. OrpHam has not given the proportion of the 
coal azea to that of the whole country : 


ion of Production 
whole area. in tons. 

66,000,000 

5,700,000 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

8,500,000 

900,000 

370,206 

aie 300,000 

Spain, ioe 250,000 
Of the nine countries, India is thusalready seventh on the list.. What 
a future for America is involved in the fact that nearly a fourth of her 
whole area, as far as investigated, is covered with coal. India raises a 
third more than Spain, and about the same amount as Warwickshire. 
The a of coal in India and by vessels leaving itsports we may 
estimate at 700,000 tons annually, the amount imported in 1857 from 


England being 329,157 tons. Reckoning the price of Indian coal in Cal- 

cutta at five annas a maund, or 17s. a ton, and English coal at the same 

rate, (though it is far higher,) we have more than £500,000 sterling spent 
t 


on coal in India. As the trade and manufactures of India increase, and 


abe east, is comparatively destitute of these great elements and 
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as machinery comes to be more and more largely introduced, indigenous 
coal will become more important. The fact that the: y is in certain 
districts inexhaustible, and that the demand is annually increasing, 1s 
one full of hope for the coal companies and proprietors who already 
occupy, or, like the i Coal Company, monopolize the field. It 1s 
possible the Nerbudda fields, worked by the company just established, 
may supply Bombay and the southern portion of the northwestern 
provinces on the completion of the railway. But Oude, the Punjaub 
and Madras must still look to their forests, which, on both sanitary and 
commercial grounds, it becomes daily of more importance to utilize and 
renew.—Friend of India. 


THE WORKING OF THE ENGLISH MINES. 


An English journal, after valuing the total product of the mines of 
Great Britain at £41,491,102 per annum, and computing that England’s 
supply of coal will last at least seven hundred years longer, at present 
rates of consumption, gives the following account of the depth to which 
the bowels of the earth have been pierced in England : 

“The depth to which we mine for coal is already great. The pit at 
Duckenfield, in Cheshire, is 2,004 feet below the surface to the point 
where it intersects the ‘ Black Mine Coal,’ a seam which is four feet six 
inches thick, and of the best quality for domestic and manufacturing pur- 
poses; from this point a further depth of 500 feet has been attained by 
means of an engine plane in the bed of coal, so that a great portion of 
the coal is now raised from the enormous depth of 2,504 feet. At Pen- 
dleton, near Manchester, coal is daily worked from a depth of 2,135 feet ; 
and the Cannel coal of Wigan is brought from 1,773 feet below the sur- 
face. Many of the Durham collieries are equally deep and far more ex- 
tended in their subterrancan labyrinths. Some of those, and others in 
Cumberland, are worked out far under the bed of the sea, and on both 
sides of the island we are rapidly extending our sub-oceanic burrowing. 

“Daleouth tin mine, in Cornwall, is now working at one thousand 
eight hundred feet from the surface, and is rapidly sinking deeper. The 
depth of Tresavean, a copper mine, is two thousand one hundred and 
eighty feet. Many other tin and copper mines are approaching these 
depths; and under the Atlantic waves, in Botallack, Levant and other 
mines, man is pursuing his labors daily at half a mile from the shore. 
To aid the miner in these severe tasks gigantic steam engines, with cyl- 
inders one hundred inches in diameter, are employed in pumping water 
from those vast depths. Winding-engines, which are masterpieces of 
mechanical skill, are ever at work raising the minerals from each dark 
abyss, and ‘man engines,’ of considerable ingenuity—so called because 
they bring the wearied miner to the light of day, saving him from the 
toil of climbing up perpendicular ladders—are introduced in many of 
our most perfectly conducted mines, Our coals cost us annually one 
thousand lives, and more than double that number of our metaliferous 
miners perish from accidents in the mines, or at unusually early age— 
+ a ee diseases contracted by the conditions of their toils. 
By the industry of our mining population there is annually added to our 


national wealth considerably m.»re than thirty millions sterling. This, 














when elaboratee by the process of manufacture, is increased in value ten- 
fold.. While we are thus drawing upon that ‘hoarded treasure, guarded 
by dragons white and red,’ which the enchanter Mrrutn is fabled to have 

mecealed.in the caves of the earth, we should not cease to remember 
how much of mental labor and muscular power is expended, and how 
lon a per centage of human life is annually sacrificed in the contest 
with those hydra-headed evils which are truly personified bythe dragons 
of the legend.” 


MANILLA ROPE. 


A firm in Liverpool, manufacturers of hempen and wire rope, now ad- 
vertise thus : vials 

‘The present unusually low price of manilla hemp induces us to bring 
to notice the economy of using it for rope. Being much lighter than 
Russian hemp, at the same price per cwt., it would be fully 20 per cent. 
cheaper, and when spun by machinery is the strongest and most durable 
rope infuse. Tarred Manilla answers best for all ropes much exposed to 
wet, as hawsers, warps,” d&c. 

Manilla hemp, according to the Boston Commercial Bulletin, (one of 
the best commercial, papers of the day,) is derived from a species of 
banana tree, indigenous to the forests of Mindano, one of the largest 
islands of the Phillippine group. The tree is cultivated for its fiber, 
which is obtained by rotting the trunk of the tree until the woody mat- 
ter falls away from the fiber, which, with little cleaning, becomes the Ma- 
nilla hemp of commerce. This is collected by the natives into rolls, bun- 
dles and small bales, care being taken not to entangle the hemp, shipped 
in small coasting vessels to Manilla, and then screwed into the regular 
280 Ib. bales of commerce. The bulk of the product is then shipped to 
the United States, England and other commercial countries using com- 
paratively little of this fiber in their cordage manufactories. Under fa- 
vorable circumstances the Phillippines will continue a sufficient supply 
for the ordinary demands of commerce, at rates not much varying from 
the present, as Americans, being the largest buyers, keep down competi- 
tion, while care is taken by those in the trade not to let the rates to the 
producer recede so far as to check production. 

It is probable that if a new source of supply for this commodity is 
ever sought, it will be found indigenous to the Caroline and portions of 
the Solomon’s Islands, and in the mountains of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Perhaps it could be cultivated profitably in Nicaragua and Central 
America, 





JAPANESE PAPER. 


We may take some instructions from the Japanese, who do tot use 
rags for making paper, but the inner bark of trees. From a recent ac- 
count in Blackwood’s Magazine, it appears that this peculiar people are 
far in advance of the rest of the world in some specialties of paper ma- 
king. The writer of the article to which we refer, in describing the pe- 
culiarities of the Japanese, says : 
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“Tt is wonderful to see the thousand useful as well as ornamental pur- 
poses for which is applied in the hands of these industrious and 
tasteful people. Gur pibiar mache manufacturers should go to Yedo to 
learn what can be done witk paper. We saw it made into material 
closely resembling Russian and Morocco leather; it was very difficult to 
detect the difference. With the aid of lacker, varnish and skilful paint- 
ing, paper makes excellent trunks, saddles, telescope-cases, the frames of 
microscopes; and we even saw and used excellent water-proof coats made 
of paper, which did keep out the rain, and were as supple as the best 
Mackintosh, (India rubber.) The Japanese use neither silk nor cotton 
handkerchiefs, towels or dusters; paper in their hands serves as an excel- 
lent substitute. It is soft, thin, and of a pale yellow color, plentiful and 
cheap. The inner walls of many a Japanese apartment are formed of 
paper, being nothing more than painted screens. Their windows are 
covered with a fine translucent description of the same material. We 
saw what seemed to be balls of twine, which were nothing but long 
shreds of tough paper rolled up. If a shopkeeper had a parcel to tie up 
he would take a strip of paper, roll it up quickly between his hands and 
use it for twine. in short, without paper, all Japan would come to a 
. dead lock. * * Japanese mothers-in-law invariably stipulate in the 
marriage settlement that the bride is to have a certain quantity of paper 
allowed her.’ 





BREECH-LOADING PISTOL KNIFE, 


An English cotemporary has inspected a most formidable and deadly 
weapon, inventedand patented by Messrs. Unwin & Roperrs, Rockingham 
Works, Sheffield, called the Breech-Loading Pistol Knife. It is a neat 
and portable instrument of warfare, with a bowie and other useful knives 
attached ; also a box to contain the charges, which are in one piece, and 
the cap, powder and bullet are cast together. It is loaded at the breech, 
and can be charged and fired twelve times per minute ; will kill at a dis- 
tance of 160 or 170 yards; and is, without exception, the most complete 
and compact instrument of warfare we have ever seen. As a protection 
at home and abroad its use will doubtless become general, as it possesses 
all the conveniences and appliances for carrying on a deadly conflict with 
an enemy. 





OUR NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 


Modern Europe is divided into two groups: the Latin races, who 
drink wine; and the races, more or less Saxon, who drink beer. This 
difference is no stranger to the manners, hygienic condition, and even 
the moral faculties of the population. The characters of human societies 
were formed by alliances, but they are consolidated by the mode of life, 
and especially by the alimentary beverages. The impetuosity of the 
Latin races, their sparkling wit and warlike ardor, respond to those 
qualities which have been called the blood of the grape; those nations 
whom nature has-condemned to a sterner beverage are distinguished for 
their part y their strength, patience, reflection, obstinate and encroach- 
ing toil. Only regarding present facts we might be tempted to believe 
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ly came from the North; but that is not the country 
first that men appear to have drunk was made in 
ians, who liked to refer to the gods useful discov- 

ies, gave the honor of this invention to Osmis. 

from time immemorial the drink adopted in those 
vine refuses to grow, either through excess or defi- 
colonies which left the East, and pi the 

3 for the absence of the fruit which 


oan pressed by the means old t had discovered—a liquor made 
with barley and water. It was the favorite fluid of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Danes, whom we have seen descend in turn on Great Britain. Be- 
fore their conversion to Christianity, they believed that one of the chief 
felicities the heroes admitted after death into Opin’s Paradise enjoyed, 
was to drink long dranghts of ale from tall cups. Archsologeans a 
made learned and laborious researches to recover the history of beer in 
Great Britain. It will be sufficient for us to say that, in Wales also, even 
small beer was former! ed as a luxury, and was only seen on the ta- 
bles of the great. In England, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Harrison assures us, that when tradesmen and artisans had the good 
fortune to stumble on a haunch of venison and a glass of strong ale, they 
believed themselves as magnificently treated as the Lord Mayor. At the 
present day, what achange! Ale and porter flow into the pewter pots of 
the humblest taverns; rich and poor—the poor more frequently than the 
rich refresh themselves with the national beve as the Israelites in 
the desert slaked their thirst at the water leaping from the rock, to quote 
a minister of the English church. This abundance, compared with the 
old penury, rejoices the social economist from a certain point of view, 
for he sees in it the natural movement of science, trade and agriculture, 
which in time places within reach to the most numerous classes articles 
which, at the outset, were regard as luxuries. Not only has beer become 
more available to the sca ag ene but the quality has improved, and 
at the present day English beer knows no rival on the continent.— The 
English at Home, by M. Esqurmos. 


TAVERN SIGN—ENTIRE! 


Before the year 1730, the English gree sold to the thirsty souls 
of their day three sorts of beer, which they drew from different casks 
into the same glass, and gave to this mixture the name of half-and-half. 
The owner of one of these publics, (history has handed down the name,) 
Horwoop, wishing to spare himself the trouble of performiag this task 
so constantly during the day, hit upon brewing the beer which would 
combine the qualities of all these beers. To this compound he gave the 
name of “entire,” which has adhered to it till this de , at least on the 


signboards. It was afterwards christened “ porter,” because principally 
drunk by that class.— The English at Home. 


MISSOURI LEAD MINES IN THE HANDS OF REBELS. 


We are very sorry to learn that the richest lead mine in Missouri, and, 
indeed, probably on the globe, is now in the hands of the insurgents, 
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though they did not succeed in obtaining any of the metal. The mine 
to which we refer is situated near the village of Granby, Newton County, 
within twenty-five miles of the southwestern border of that State. It 
was opened about two years ago by a party of capitalists, having their 
headquarters at St. Louis, and is known by the name of the Brow and 
Kennett mine. Last year it yielded about ras ta thousand pigs, 
or six millions of pounds. Unlike the mines in Eastern Mi and 
Northwestern Illinois, this is situated in a level prairie of vast extent. 
The supply of ore has been pronounced inexhaustible by the State geolo- 
gist, Re the quality is considered the best on the globe, having scarcely 
any admixtures of foreign substances, The great difficulty has been 
transportation, there being no navigable river nearer than the Missouri, 
and no rail-road beyond Rolla, which is fully one hundred miles distant. 
The western terminus of the Pacific Rail-Road is a little further off; but 
this route has usually been taken on account of the superior character of 
the common roads in that part of Missouri. With the mines and fur- 
naces at Granby in their possession, the rebels can supply themselves with 
lead to any required extent. 


SHODDY. 


Woollen fabrics furnished for soldiers’ wear have been the means of 
giving the defenders of the country an idea of the thing represented by 
shoddy. In many instances, a whole corps have found their coats on 
their backs dropping to pieces after a few days wear, showing their 
worthlessness for ordinary use of the ents allowed to be imposed 


upon them by the carelessness or fraud of inspectors. These tex- 
tures owe their rottenness to the liberal mixture in the fabric of an arti- 
cle called “shoddy,” which is a discovery of a recent period, and may be 
ranked, we suppose, among the “ latest modern improvements.” 

The raw material for shoddy is old rags. Woollen rags that were once 
consigned to the manure heap furnish this material. en the new de- 
mand for them first arose, the price was about $5 per ton; since then 
it has advanced. They are collected and assorted, and then baled for 
manufacture into carpets, shawls, linsey and black cloths. Selected 
rags, thus baled, when of the best description, are worth over $100 per 
ton. The assorters sell to the shoddy manufacturer. This agent, in the 
process of making old garments into new, takes these rags and passes 
them through a “rag machine,” which is a cylinder, armed with teeth, 
that, revolving at high speed, pulls them to pieces, reducing them to wool, 
and freeing them from dust. It is now shoddy, and in this state is satu- 
rated with oil or milk, and frequently scoured in heaters, in combination 
with some chemicals. The process completed, the shoddy is ready for 
manufacture into cloth. For this purpose it is mixed with new wool in 
as large proportions as possible. White is used in blankets and light 
colored goods, and the dark descriptions for coarse cloths, carpets, &. 
The “shoddy” is the product of soft woollens, but the hard or black 
cloths, when treated in a similar manner, produce “ mungo,” which is 
used extensively in superfine cloths, which have a finish that may deceive 
a good judge. It is used largely in felted fabrics. 

e shoddy parts of a garment made of the mixed material give way 
very soon, rubbing out of the cloth. It accumulates between it and the 
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d .. Former ata ly impor rted England. After a while, 
ve ae wnufactu Lye In New-York a are six shoddy mills. 
_ As we have intimated, impositions of contractors in palming 
shoddy uniforms on the volunteers, left the soldiers, after a few oye 
trial of the rotton fabrics, almost naked. It is probable that the shoddy 
frand was carried to.a more outr excess In these instances than in 
ordinary dealings. But it is believed that a large proportion of the cloths 
sent to market in ordinary times is, so to speak, adulterated by this base- 
born material, and that fortunes are made and pockets picked through 
its instrumentality to an extent of which the cheated community of 
shoddy-cloth wearers have no idea. 


FLOCKS, SHODDY AND NOILS. 


As there is a great discussion about the composition of woollen fabrics 
for the army, and as the terms commonly used are not familiar to the 
generality of people, and as many are apt to be misled through ignorance, 
we have thought it of sufficient interest to obtain all the facts connected 
therewith, and we have been kindly furnished with samples of the differ- 
ent materials known as “ flocks, shoddy and noils,” by a practical manu- 
facturer of this city, with explanations accompanying : 

SAMPLES. 


No. 1.—Woils,—That is, short wool combed from long wool to fit the 
latter for worsted, for kerseys and blankets. 

No, 2.—Washed and unwashed Russian and South American wool; 
the first for blankets, the second for kerseys. 

No. 3.—Shoddy.—Blue for kerseys rs stocking yarn; black for sati- 
nets and mixed goods. 

No. 4.—Flocks,—For satinets and cotton warp goods and kerseys. 
ae 5.—WNoi's.—Suited for kerseys and blankets, of finer class than 

0. 1. 

No, 6.—Shoddy.—Made of old carpets—such as. is used in English 
blankets—and, perhaps, some American. Price, 10 cents a pound ; Eng- 
oe blankets, 40 cents. This is mixed with long wool and spun into 

ng. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ‘‘DONE’’ BY A FRENCHMAN. 


An enterprising French photographer has established himself and his 
“ machinery on the river terrace in front of the House of Commons, 
with the view of inducing the members to have their portraits taken for 
a parliamentary album, to contaih the effigies of the six hundred and 

y-four honorable gentlemen. Whenever the little Frenchman beholds 
a member, he rushes up to him, takes off his (the member’s) hat, places 
him in a position in front of his machine, and beseeches him in the worst 
imaginable English tc stand at ease “for just one small moment!” It is 
ie to witness the genial manner in which the legislative mind un- 

nds itself, and submits to the importunities of the artist. There is, of 
course, nothing to pay, which, perhaps, accounts for the success which 
has hitherto attended the parliamentary album.— The British Journal of 


Photography. 
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THE RATIO OF WAGES AND PROFITS. 


Wages constitute the chief outgoing in several of the staple manufac- 
tures of the country. In the manufacture of fine woollen cloth the wages 
paid by the manufacturer amount to about 60 per cent. upon the total 

nditure incurred between the purchase of the wool and the time 
when the cloth is in a state fit for sale; in the manufacture of woven 
yarn the corresponding expenditure in wages is about 48 per cent. In 
the manufacture of earthenware the proportion of wages is about 40 pe 
cent.; that is to say, in the conversion of the requisite quantity of i 
into goods worth £100, £40 are paid to workmen in wages. 
manufacture of pig iron the expense of the labor employed amounts to 
no less than 81 per cent.; and in its subsequent conversion into bar 
iron to 85 per cent. The expense of working collieries resolves al- 
most wholly into labor, in some instances amounting to 90 per cent. on 
the current expenditure. In different branches of the steel manufacture 
the outgoings for labor are very considerable. For instance, in the pro- 
duction of the subjoined articles : 


Material. Wages. 
‘fable knives and forks,............. 35 percent. .... 65 per cent. 
Mee CG Sis oN ON Oe oa OVS Cows 10 ¥ eae 90 " 
Scissors, (coarse,) ..........seee00s ei wu 85 
Scissors, (fine,)..........e..eeeenee Paes tens 9 * 


At the instant, and without more inquiry, we are not prepared to state 
the ratio between the cost of material and the labor in the production of 
the broad sheet now in course of perusal; but at a hap-hazard guess we 
should say that the disproportion is fully as great as that between razors 
meant to shave, or fine scissors, such as ladies use. Enough data, how- 
ever, has been adduced to show how loosely wages enter into the prices 
of commodities. What proportion profits bear to wages is not easy to 
determine. That depends on the state of the market and the humor of 
buyers. But as prices are not affected by the relations between them, 
society has no interest in their allocution. The contest between wages 
and profits is simply a struggle whether a greater or less sum shall go 
into the pockets of the employer or the kd stlcensaal Albion. 





POISONED DRESSES. 


A medical correspondent of a London cotemporary recently stated 
that thirteen ounces of arsenical poison had been found in one tarletan 
dress, Another correspondent of the same journal calls attention to the . 
following extract from the report mace by M. Van Brosx to the Belgian 
government, upon the subject of poisonous colors: It is not merely the 
poor workwomen who have to suffer from the poisonous emanations of 
arsenical flowers. Those who work them up, merchants and milliners— 
those, above all, who wear them—often experience, without being able 
to account for what they feel, the pernicious effects of the poison which 
surrounds them. The head of one of the most important houses of busi- 
ness of this kind assured me, lately, that every time he presided over 
the arrangement of a trimming into which a luxuriant foliage enters, he 
experiences a more or less violent headache, vertigo, nausea and an obsti- 
nate dry cough. The workwomen whom he employs, being more ex- 
posed than himself, present these disagreeable symptoms in a still more 





ked degree. Moreover, my informant assured me that it is always 

ith extreme reluctance, and by express command, that he undertakes 

ch a task. After such an Br Boe is not difficult to imagine what 

jsses in the midst of those worldly vortices where, at the same time, 

passions and flowers are agitated and shed. Shaken, crushed and bruised, 

xe poisonons foliage delivers to a burning atmosphere its brilliant and 

angerous dust; the latter spreads everywhere and on everything; 

thes, hair, the moist skin, the air we breathe, nothing escapes its as- 

saults, which are certainly not unconnected with the frequent illnesses 

which follow gay and extensive reunions. Sometimes‘ even the effects 

of the arsenite of copper are immediately perceptible; and more than 

one woman is indebted to it for the redness of the skin, and sufficiently 
serious cutaneous irritations. 


Stipe aise ees 


RE-MAKING LEATHER. 


Various attempts have been made to use serene of waste leather in the 
manufacture of articles for which pure leather has been employed ; but 
the new products have generally failed to be serviceable where they 
were exposed to much wear, because they lacked strength or tena- 
city. In some cases other substances have been used in connection with 
waste leather. A device of this sort has lately been patented in England 
by Mr. T. Gex, of Nottingham, who uses hemp or flax fiber. His product 
is designed to be used for belting, uppers of shoes, &c. 

He first takes old boots and shoes, old harness, belts, &c., cuts them 
pees pieces, washes them thoroughly in water, and reduces them to a 
rathene 
fiber. They are now intimately united toget 
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ulpy condition by soaking. r this he rolls them out between 

ies and mixes them with minute = of hemp or flax 

er with a strong solution 

of glue or gutta percha, then rolled out into bands for belts, or pressed 

into moulds for the uppers of shoes, or other articles designed to be manu- 
factured from it. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON. 


_- In 1855 the shipments of iron from Lake Superior were 1,447 tons. 
_’The amount gradually increased until 1860, when 150,000 tons were 
_-Shipped. This year the shipments will not exceed 40,000 tons. The 

total value of all the ore shipped, and that melted since the mines were 
worked, is about $1,326,000 at Marquette. The capital invested in the 
mines amounts to $2,286,000. The e Superior Vews, of November 
2d, from which we gather the foregoing facts, says : 

Of the companies now doing business here, we know of none but what, 
with judicious management, can realize a handsome profit upon whatever 
branch they are engaged in. This year, however, is a peculiarly hard 

__-one upon all doing business in the Upper Peninsula. The general stagna- 
tion caused by the war has affected us severely, and now, with a six 
‘7 months’ winter before us, during which time there is no possibility of 
getting our products to market, the chance is, that all the manufacturing 
companies will be straitened for available means, Yet, as there is 
plenty of provisions in the country, if all will “bear and forbear,” they 
can weather the point; and from all indications we have no doubt that 
the next year will be one of general prosperity for Lake Superior. 
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THE NEW-YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


A NEW PLAN OF ARBITRATION. 


Tur Chamber of Commerce is one of our oldest institutions, and has 
eome down to us from colonial times. It is composed of the most influ- 
| ential and successful merchants of the city of New-York, and its influ- 
ence in commercial affairs is due not only to its years and experience, but 
its probity. Its presiding officers from 1768, the time of Jonn CrucEr, 
[ down to the present, have been men of mark in the mercantile world. 
{ Watton, Atsor, Brooms, Sanps, Ray, Bayarp, Lenox, Carow, Oapen, 
Goopuve, Kine, Grainne. and Pzrir have been at the head of the in- 
stitution and maintained its character under all the changes and misfor- 
tunes of the times. 

The following eminent merchants have been the successive presidents 
of the Chamber of Commerce from its formation : 















Retired. 




















Elected. Retired, | Elected: 
1768, Jonn Crucer, 1770 | 1819, Wirt1am Bayarp, 1827 
1770, Hue Watwace, 1771 | 1827, Roserr Lenox, 1840 
1771, Extas Desprosses, 1774/1840, Isaac Carow, 1842 
i 1774, Witt1am Watton, 1775 | 1842, Jas. Dz Peyster Oepen, 1845 
1775, Isaac Low, 1784 | 1845, James G. Kine, 1847 5 
1784, Jonn Atsop, 1785 | 1847, Moses H. Grinnett, 1848 # 
H 1785, Joun Brooms, 1794 | 1848, James G. Kiva, 1849 ¥ 
| 1794, Comrort Sanps, 1798/1849, Moses H. Grinnett, 1852 
1798, Joun Murray, 1806 | 1852, Exras Hicks, (died,) 18538 
[ 1806, Cornetius Ray, 1819 | 1853, Petatran Perit. 


It has done always essential good ; it took decided ground even in its 
early day against the odious Stamp act, and its action has since led to a 
vast number of improvements and reforms, such, for example, as the first 
modification of the damage on foreign and domestic bills of exchange; 
the reform of the old inspection laws in relation to ashes and flour; the 
valuation of foreign gold coins; the cleansing the streets and regulation of 
the city markets; the establishing of our trade with China; the discour- 

ement of smuggling; the first canalization in this State around the Falls 
of the Mohawk River, and the carrying place at Wood Creek ; the system 
of pilotage; the resistance of the colonial commercial: system of Great d 
Britain in its attempt upon our own; the Erie Canal; the breakwater in 5 
the Delaware ; the location of the present Custom-House ; the employment 
of relief vessels upon our coast in winter; the system of wharfage and 
the regulation of the piers; the improvement of the light-house system ; 
the introduction of the warehousing system; the Pilot Commissioners 
Board and the destruction of a previous monopoly of pilotage; the car- 
rying of lights on board ni navigating our waters; a rail-road to the 
3 acific ; the formation of a hydrographical bureau at Washington; the 
( ventilation and provisioning of passenger vessels; the employment of a 

= steam cutter in our harbor; encouragement to the North 
arolina scheme of improving Albemarle Sound; (now accomplished ;) 
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the care of our sick seamen in foreign ports ; the establishment of a branch 
mint in this city; the importation of gold from England in 1837, during 
financial crisis of that year, for the relief of the moneyed institutions the 
of New-York, ea to the resumption of specie payments; the abroga- 
tion of the Danish Sound dues; the improvement of discipline and in- 
creased efficiency in our merchant service, and a change in the quaran- 
tine system. 

These beneficial efforts it proposes to continue. There was before 
the State legislature a bill introduced by Mr. Manrerrz, of this city, 
giving legal effect to the decisons of the Arbitration Committee of the 
Chamber, that is to say, the force and effect of arbitrations under the 
Revised Statutes, with the duties and disabilities therein specified, in all 
cases of dispute between members of the Chamber, when the same are 
voluntarily submitted by both parties. It is, in fact, the repetition of an 
act under which differences among the members of the Corn Exchange 
are at present adjusted. A decision on any case so submitted is to have 
the validity of a judgment at law and to be enforced as such. 

_Tn 1851 a plan with a similar object, but in a very different form, was 
discussed by the Chamber of Commerce, and a draft of a bill was pre- 
pared to be submitted to the legislature, to establish a Court of Com- 
merce in the city of New-York. It proposed the appointment of a prin- 
cipal judge and four associate judges, with the ordinary powers of courts 
and the recovery of costs of suit. On due consideration, and after de- 
bate, the project was discreetly laid on the table. The present proposi- 
tion is a very different one in substance and form. It is, that when the 
members of the Chamber voluntarily agree to refer a dispute, it shall be 
submitted to the Committee of Arbitration, and their decision shall be- 
come a judgment at law. Nothing can be simpler, more effectual or 
juster than this. : 

It may be said that questions of law may arise ; but what is commer- 
cial law, after all, but the sayings, doings and customs of merchants ! 
Whose testimony but theirs is of real value in contested commercial cases 
already? And if their opinions, at second hand, are entitled to the re- 
spect of judges and the confidence of juries, why not have the‘benefit of 
them at first hands, in their own Chamber, and at a nominal cost to the 
parties interested? Itis not atall strange that this speedy termination of 
a dispute should be preferred to an endless litigation, where the costs in- 
crease as the square of the distance of the termination. And of all the 
men in the world who best understand their own business, the merchants 
are foremost. The lawyers, from time immemorial, have known this. 
They have heard of and studied the Law-Merchant of England as a well- 
known system, distinguished from the ordinary law; they have read the 
27 “ Epwarp III.,” that all merchants coming to the staple shall be or- 
dered according to the Law-Merchant, and not according to the common 
law of the land. Nor are they ignorant of the opinion of Lord Coxg, 
that “the custom of merchants is part of the law of England, of which 
the courts are bound to take notice.” In the famous case of VANHEATH 
agst. Turner, ( Winch’s Reports, 24,) the Chief Justice ruled, if there was 
doubt in a case, “they might send for the merchants to know their cus- 
tom.” Lord Hau (in Hardie’s Reports, 486) affirmed the opinion of 
Coxe, and there are many other late authorities, both in the British and 
American courts, which recognise the principle, and point out when and 
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how it is to be recognised, so that we come to the unavoidable conc‘u- 
sion that trade and commerce are the fountain-head of their own cus- 
toms, from which flow the great and nob'e streams of the Lex Mercato- 
ria. If this be so, the Chamber of Commerce is taking the right direc- 
tion, and only travelling back to the sources from whence commercial law 
has proceeded. The principle is, then, clear and transparent ; but, as it 
has flowed down the vale of time,.it has been often muddied and dis- 
turbed. Law-makers of other pursuits in life have erected costly, cum- 
brous tribunals to settle commercial dispuves and interpret their peculiar 
contracts. Philology has gone on board the steamers and sailing pack- 
ets, with a dictionary in one hand and a bill of costs in the other. Tech- 
nicalities have triumphed over principles. 

The Chamber of Commerce, consisting of at least eight hundred mem- 
bers, merely ask the legislature to permit them to settle their own dis- 
putes of business, when they have any, by simple arbitration, by refer- 
ence to a committee chosen by themselves, who understand what is 
required of them and what they are about. They will decide promptly, 
without incessant postponement for absence of counsel, or adjourning for 
abad air in the court-room, orthe state of the calendar, or any other cause, 
which now keep thousands of suits in suspense and their fatigued wit- 
nesses “on the jump” from one term to another. None of these things 
will happen under the proposed arrangement. The honorable men who 
have differences of opinion as to their respective mutual rights will be but 
too glad to have them unexpensively adjusted by such associates. These 
decisions will become a guide “ not only here but elsewhere,” will end a 
very large amount of costly litigation, and solidify and sustain the com- 


mercial principles by which industry and honor may continue to thrive. 

The following is the act passed April 15, 1861, in reference to addi- 
tional powers to the Arbitration Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce : 


CuHaAPTeER 251. 


An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘An Act toremove doubts concerning the Corpora- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce, and to confirm the rights and privileges thereof,” 
passed April thirteenth, seventeen hundred and eighty-four. 


Passed April 15, 1861, three-fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New-York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows : 
Section 1. The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New-York 

shall have power to elect, by ballot, in conformity with the by-laws 

adopted by the said Chamber, a committee, to be known and styled the 

“ Arbitration Committee of the Chamber of Commerce,” and shall have 

ower also to appoint a Committee of Appeal ; and the duly elected mem- 
ts of the said Chamber, and all persons claiming by, through or under 

them, may, under the limitations, and subject to the restrictions im- 

posed by the provisions of the statutes of the State of New-York relative 

to arbitration, submit to the decision of the Committees of Arbitration and 

Appeal, as the same may be constituted by the said Chamber, any con- 

troversy existing between them which might be the subject of. an action, 

and may agree that a final judgment, in a correct record, to be by them 
designated, shall be rendered on any award made pursuant to such sub- 
mission, 
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Sxcrriow 9. The Committees of Arbitration and Appeal, elected or ap- 
pointed as aforesaid, shall possess the same powers and be snbject to the 
same duties and disabilities as appertain to arbitrators by the laws of the 
State of New-York, and awards made by them must be made, and may 
be enforced, as therein and thereby directed ; and all the provisions con- 
tained in title fourteen, part third, chapter eight of the Revised Statutes 
of the State of New-York, and all acts amendatory or in substitution 
thereof, shall apply to proceedings had before the said Committees of 
Arbitration and Appeal, as if specially incorporated herein; except that 
ee be rendered in the manner therein directed, on any award 
made by them as aforesaid, that is to say, by the Committee of Arbitra- 
tion, no appeal from its action being taken by either party to the con- 
troversy, or by the confirmatory action of the Committee of Appeal, 
shall not be subject to be removed, reversed, modified or appealed from 
by the parties interested in such submission as aforesaid. 

Sxcrion 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Passed April 15th, 1861. 





THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE. 


Tue Derences oF PHILADELPHIA. 


Ar a meeting of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, November 25th, the 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the river and bay defences of Philadelphia are entirely 
inadequate, and need to be immediately and largely increased; and that 
it is the duty of the United States government to superintend and effect 
such an increase, at such points as a competent corps of engineers may 
indicate, with the least possible delay. 

Resolved, That the ardent, patriotic and efficient services of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the work of suppressing the Southern rebellion, give her the 
right to demand from the national government adequate protection for 
her seaport, Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That it is encumbent upon our municipal authorities, upon 
the executive and legislature of Pennsylvania, and upon our representa- 
tives in Congress, to use all their influence in the approaching session, at 
Washington, towards securing the immediate extension and completion 
of our maritime defences, and that they should invite, for this purpose, 
the co-operation of the proper authorities of New-Jersey and Delaware. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade to our city councils, and to our members 
of Congress and the State legislature. 
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LOUISVILLE TOBACCO CIRCULAR. 


Tue review of transactions in our Tobacco market during the last 
‘ season discloses to us remarkable changes in prices, and unusual causes 
for these fluctuations. In November and December, 1860, prices de- 
clined, and the dark political prospects caused a neglect of the article ; 
in January, 1861, more confidence was manifested, and prices advanced 
slightly. During February farmers rushed their tobacco in such quanti- ‘ 
ties to market that again a slight decline was established. In March 
supplies fell off, and consisted of such poor qualities that we had to quote 
tc. advance on good grades. When, in the month of April, by thebom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, civil war came to an actual outbreak, all busi- 
ness, including the tobacco trade, came to a perfect stagnation ; a de- - 49 
cline of 1 @ l4e. took place, and sales were dragging at that. During ; 
May, it being evident that Kentucky was not likely to join the Southern 
Confederacy, confidence was more or less restored, and tobacco received 
better attention. The blockade of Southern ports, by which shipments 
of tobacco were transferred to Eastern markets, and the belief that the 
new crop to be set out would be materially shortened by the war, created 
a lively speculative feeling, so that sales were effected at full prices ; and 
: in our premium tobacco auctions, May 16th and 17th, the contest. among 
buyers was spirited. The embargo laid upon the export of tobacco by 
Tennessee, and the competition among foreign and domestic buyers, 
raised our market fully 1c. in June. At that time Kentucky and Mis- 
souri remained the only States from which to provide for the wants of 
E 
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Regie buyers, shippers, manufacturers and speculators, and although sup- 
plies were sent forward in large quantities, even from sections of Ken- 
tucky from whence shipments usually had gone South, an advance of 
another cent per pound was established by the end of July. In August 
prices were fully sustained, and the invasion of our State by the Confed- 
erates in September deprived us of supplies from the principal tobacco- 
growing region of Kentucky, thereby causing a very considerable rise in 
prices for all fat descriptions, which have ever since remained in active 
demand by our manufacturers, who are enabled to pay enormous rates for 
leaf, since Virginia is cut off from the trade in the manufactured article. 

The attitudes of the large armies engaged in our civil war preclude 
from us all reliable information of the new crop, now made and harvested. q 
We are unable to learn from Virginia, Tennessee and the half of Ken- ; 
tucky, how much has been faiadd, how it was harvested and to what de- 
gree the weed may have been injured by the devastations of war. We 
cannot venture an approximate calculation of the quantity made, but 
judge that Virginia and Tennessee have produced not more than half, if 
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[December, 
that much ; Missouri, half to five-eighths, and Kentucky perhaps nearly 






an average crop. The quality of the leaf in Kentucky, as far as we can 
hear, is fair. 
There 





being at this moment no ct for a speedy end of our un- 

fortunate strife, and a great falling if in the euuiey of the new cro 

just — made certain, we really do not see what should prevent high 

prices ruling for some time to come, and opine that some qualities will 

experience a further rise in the different markets here as well as abroad. 
Our table below shows this year’s sales to have been larger than for the | 

last ten years, except season 1851-1852: 

















. Hthdas. 
Sales from November 1, 1851, to October 31, 1852,....... . 28,200 
« * 1852, “ 1008,0 5.3605 16,600 / 
si % 1853, 1006, ou 10,154 
s sa 1854, 3: RGSS, kcn' ves 11,594 
"6 “ 1855, “ 1856,........ 14,975 
" - 1856, ye |. eae 9,012 
a “ 1857, “ pie 18,974 
a sid 1858, ws 10600505 5 ee. 18,452 
™ “ 1859, >) 1860,........ 17,505 
y * 1860, a“ G6}... 6s scidse 20,823 
Sales during October, 1852,............00ccceeeeeees 1,194 hhds, 
“ “« Lia 
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Lugs, ordinary sound,..............++ 
I rs oc cece es ccesucsaccen 
Common leaf,...........cccccececees 









.-84 75 @S5 00 ..5 60 @$7T 30 












nine Pee ee 500@ 600.. 730@ 8 30 
apsiteees Sgkee -. 600@ 700... 830@ 910 : 
Good leaf,................. 700@ 9 00 650@ 8%.. T0@ 8%.. 916 @10 00 
Fine’ leaf,................. 9 00 @ 12 00 8 25@ 11 00.. 8 7 @ 12 00.. 10 00 @ 12 00 
Manufacturing leaf,........ 6 00 @ 15 00 8 00 @ 1500... 800@ 15 00.. 10 00 @16 00 
1856. 1855. 1854. 1858. 
Lugs, ord. sound, p. 100 Ibs. $8 10 @$ 8 75 ..$ 5 80 @$ 6 25 ..$ 4 65 @$5 00 ..$ 4 60 @S5 00 
Good ordinary,............ 875@ 900.. 62H@ 70... 500@ 540.. 500@ 5 30 
Common leaf,............. 9 90 @ 11 22 70@ 750... 540@ 600.. 5830@ 610 
Good leaf,...............-. 11 25 @ 12 90 750@ 850.. 600@ 675... 610@ 7 00 
Fine leaf,................- 12 90 @ 14 50 850@ 1000... 67 @ 8W.. T0W@ 9 00 





- $00@ 12 0.. 


ADULTERATION IN SILK FABRICS. 
What is Jute? isa question often asked by the general reader. 





700@ 18 00.. 





7 00@ 14 00 


This 


article, well-kaown to those engaged in the East India trade, played an 
important part in the recent great fire of London. It has been demon- 
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strated that it is a rather unsafe article to stow away, on account of its 
easy ignition and tendency to spontaneous combustion. It is also un- 
safe in another particular, for it is the great adulterationof silk. Jute is 
the fiber of a species of hemp (botanically speaking the corechorus cap- 
sularas) which is grown in the East Indies, chiefly in Bengal. The same 
class of men who put shoddy into cloth, logwood into a villainous com- 

ound, and then call it port wine, adulterate silk with jute. It has a 
ustrous, silky appearance, and the fraud is not easily detected. A recent 
English writer in the Technologist says that, thanks to jute, there is 
scarcely a piece of sound genuine silk woven in the country, and the 
consequence is, that the so-called silk fabrics, instead of lasting from 
generation to generation—as they did in the times of our grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers—barely last the brief period of the latest new 
fashion. The reason of this is evident, for in preparing this fiber for 
the market, it is necessary to cause it to almost putrify in order to de- 
velop the fine silky character, so much valued in the jute intended for 
export. In India the cloth made from the fiber is much stronger and 
more durable, because they do not take such care in steeping it for home 
consumption. In Urn’s “ Philosophy of Manufacture,” dtieat edition,) 
a writer says of jute “that it is mixed with the cotton warps of cheap 
broadcloths, and also with silk, and, from its lustre, can scarcely be de- 
tected.” Why cannot jute be turned to more honorable and useful 
purposes than adulteration? Dr. Forses Warsow says, that its “ pro- 
duction admits of unlimited extension,” and who knows but the great 
paper-rag and the cotton question may be somewhat solved by jute ?— 
Journal of Commerce. 


THE ADULTERATION OF TEA. 


In the London Lancet, of August 10th, we find the result of the micro- 
scopical and chemical analysis of forty-eight samples of tea: 

“ Of the twenty-four specimens of black tea analyzed, every one was 
found to be genuine ; of a like number of green teas, all were adulter- 
ated, The adulterations are mainly a coloring matter with which the tea 
leaf is faced, painted or glazed. Ferro-cyanide of iron, or Prussian blue, 
is the article most commonly used for this purpose. Sometimes, how- 
ever, indigo, kaolin or China clay, and turmeric powder were found in 
addition. That species of tea which is denominated gunpowder is 
adulterated in other ways, by admixture with leaves not those of tea, 
with paddy husk, and particularly with ‘lie tea,’ so called, a leaf which 
resembles the tea leaf closely, and is sent to this country from China in 
vast quantities to be yt a in adulterations here. The coloring of 
the tea is almost entirely done in China, and eee because it im- 
proves its appearance, and perhaps renders its sale more sure and rapid. 

“Such is the result of a thorough analyzation of this article by emi- 
nent scientific men in England, and it is certainly not very flattering to 
the taste of these who drink green tea for the love of it. There is no 
such article as unadulterated green tea. Let the lovers of the herb re- 
member that fact, and as they sip the delicious beverage and fancy they 
find in it a solvent for their aches and pains, let them also remember that 
they are sipping with it a solution of Prussian blue and indigo, as well 
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assundry other little peccadilloes that neither add to its exhilarating prop- 
erties, nor yet are entirely harmless to the system. On the other hand, 
the black teas are not adulterated, and are the only ones used by the 
Chinese, Knowing the impurities that are in the best green teas, they 
send them to foreign ports to tickle the delicate palates of the English, 
the French and the Americans, who, in their view, fancy the bright, 
lively appearance imparted by the coloring compositions they use. 

“ The oe for these wholesale adulterations is easy. it is entirely 
in the hands of the tea merchants. If they refuse to buy the poisoned 
leaf, the Chinamen will very quickly stop adulterating it.’ 





TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1860. 


The annual statement of the trade and navigation of the United King- 
dom with foreign countries and British possessions in the year 1860 has 
just been published in the form of a blue book, containing 468 pages. 
From the numerous statistical tables we gather the following informa- 
tion : 

Imports and Exports.—The real value of the total imports and exports 
of merchandise during the last five years is as follows :—Imports, 
1856, £172,544,154; 1857, £187,844,441 ; 1858, £164,583,382 ; 1859, 
£179,182,355 ; 1860, £210,530,873. Exports, 1856, £139,220,353 ; 
1857, £146,174,301 ; 1858, £139,782,779 ; 1859, £155,692,975; 1860, 
£164,521,351. 

Corn.—The quantity of wheat imported in 1860 was 5,880,958 quar- 
ters, being 1,879,036 quarters over the previous year. Of other kinds 
of corn and grain, 7,125,661 quarters were imported in 1860, and 5,317,761 
quarters in 1859. 5,986,220 cwt. of wheat meal and flour was imported 
in 1860, and 71,343 cwt. of other kinds of meal and flour. 

Cotton.—The quantity of raw cotton imported during 1856 and the 
four succeeding years was as follows :—1856, 9,141,842 cwt.; 1857, 
8,654,633 cwt.; 1858, 9,235,198 cwt.; 1859, 10,946,331 cwt.; 1860, 
12,419,096 cwt. During the same five years the quantity of cotton yarn 
imported was as follows:—1856, 1,116,226 lbs.; 1857, 956,652 Ibs. ; 
1858, 799,827 Ibs. ; 1859, 962,097 Ibs.; 1860, 1,002,872 Ibs. In 1860, 
148,296 pieces of cotton manufactures of India and China were imported, 
besides European cotton manufactures to the value of £685,059. 

Silk.—The value of silk imported in 1860 was £10,241,748, being 
less than in the previous year, when the value was £10,377,042. Thrown 
silk exhibits a similar decrease ; the value of the imports being £336,991 
in 1860, and £526,773 in 1859. There is an increase, however, with re- 
gard to silk manufactures, the returns showing £3,343,761 in 1860, as 
compared with £2,763,379 in 1859. 

Spirits.—The returns respecting the import of spirits exhibit the fol- 
lowing results :—Value of brandy in 1859, £1,420,942; in 1860, 
£1,088,177. Geneva, 1859, £16,428; 1860, £16,428. Rum, 1859, 
£801,056; 1860, £757,981. Unenumerated spirits, not sweetened, 
1859, £97,927; 1860; £90,073. Sweetened spirits of all kinds, 1859, 
£35,684; 1860, £53,555. 

Tobacco.—The following is the value of the raw tobacco imported 
during the past five years:—1856, £1,980,672 ; 1857, £1,895,104 ; 
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1858, £2,230,323; 1859, £1,563,330; 1860, £1,494,517. The manv- 
factured tobacco, segars and snuff imported during the same periods 
were of the following value :—1856, £243,490; 1857, £287,483 ; 1858, 
£300,516; 1859, £253,841 ; 1860, £283,201. 

Shipping.—The number, tonnage and crews of registered vessels, dis- 
tinguishing sailing and steam, were as follows :—36,164 sailing vessels, 
tonnage, 5,210,824 tons; steam vessels, 2,337, tonnage, 500,144 tons. 
Total number of vessels, 38,501; total tonnage, 5,710,968 tons; crews, 
294,460. 


THE LUMBER TRADE. 


The lumber trade of this country, according to the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin, was for years confined to New-England, and particularly the 
present State of Maine. Within the past ten years the trade has greatly 
changed its direction, and within the past five years almost wholly. A 
well-written essay upon the causes and effects of this would be an inter- 
esting historical record. The home trade in lumber has pressed to the 
extremes—from the Penobscot to the great lakes. In 1851,a member of 
a firm in the lumber business, at Boston, conceived the idea of working 
Western and Canada lumber for the Boston market, a long experience 
having satisfied him that the forests of Maine would, in a short time, become 
essentially deficient in the supply of some of the most desirable qualities 
of lumber for building and shipping. To show what has been the result of 
this enterprise, we can state that the sales made by this firm, in the first 
year afterwards, (1852,) were ndt over three hundred and fifty thousand 
feet. Now they sell about twenty-five millions annually. The business 
has already outgrown the ae beg of one concern, and there are others 
here who are engaged in the business as agents of Western and Canada 
houses. 

This lumber now takes the precedence forshipping over all other kinds ; 
its widths, its lengths and its adaptedness to carriage all excel the East- 
ern lumber. It is taken mostly from the forests of Michigan, Upper 
Canada and Western New-York, and is conveyed to the seaboard by 
way of the canals and the St. Lawrence, and by rail-road, via Ogdens- 
burg and Burlington. The better qualities are sent in large quantities to 
the west coast of South America, California and Australia. 

The traffic in Eastern lumber has decreased proportionately ; where our 
old firms ten years since used to average a cargo per day fromthe Penob- 
scot and Kennebec, they scarcely average a cargo per week. 

It has been supposed by many that we were dependent on the South 
for hard pine, or rather that we could not find a substitute for hard pine. 
It is scarcely twenty years since that the first lot of common river sawed 
boards arrived in this city from Mobile, consigned to E. D. Perers & Co. 
The trade has grown since then. In 1845 the ship-builders of Boston 
sent out men all through the South to cut hard pine and oak for ship- 
building, and from this, and also from the fact that hard pine boards 
were generally accepted as the best for certain purposes, we have come to 
believe that we could not do without the Southern lumber. This is a 


mistake. 
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a 
I. Lanox Exports ro Evrorz. II, Repvcep Imporrs. III, Extraorpinary Reoerprs or Gran 
AT TIDE-waTerR. IV. APPEAL oF THE New-York CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TO THE CANAL 
BoarpD, AND THEIR ResPonsk. V. GEeneRat imports anv Exports. VI. Forrign Dry Goons. 
VII. Government Loan. VIII. Paciric Tetzcrarn ComPLetep. 


Tue month of November has shown a marked change in the business 
features of New-York. A continued activity has penne in the export 
trade to foreign countries, showing, as general results, exclusive of specie : 


October, 1861. Ten monthe, 1861, 
Exports,........ bee O Te dp FECA ERG $ 18,157,000 eeue $ 109,934,000 
Hebets oni io eeeds sds cdeadas 10,201,000 aks 141,754,000 


The grain movement will form one of the extraordinary features of the 
year 1861, and contributes largely to the strength « the country in sus- 
taining an expensive war. The aggregate receipts to 14th November at 
tide-water were as follow : 

Flour, barrels. Wheat, bushels. Corn, bushels. Barley, bushele. 


BOGG,. i cc cncccoves 1,051,900 .. 15,771,600 .. 18,400,300 .. 2,393,000 
ho eee ieee re) 1,221,200 .. 25,054,700 .. 20,559,600 .. 1,703,900 


By reducing the wheat to flour, the quantity of the latter left at tide- 
water, this year, compared with the same period last year, shows a gain 
equal to 2,625,000 barrels of flour. The receipts at tide-water, since the 
opening of the canals, for three years, to the 14th November, have been 
as follow : 


1859. 1860, 1861, 

Canals Open, ..........c.eeeeceee April 15. April 2. May 1. 
Wes 5s cc etechh cas tcacss barrels, 600,600 .. 1,051,900 .. 1,221,200 
WHS oie BPO OS bushels, 3,523,200 .. 15,771,600 .. 25,054,700 
GPR SSB aad. bas hk SS " 2,488,700 .. 18,409,300 .. 20,559,600 
Barley, Chhcia sh eieeld TNCs € i 1,909,200 .. 2,393,000 .. 1,703,900 
Rye, Oe iccsn te easel els a ces “ 320,000 .. 304,500 .. 725,000 
Piss oe aw ose bobs n00euaus oe 4,697,500 .. 5,948,600 .. 4,806,200 


In order to facilitate the grain movement of this State and of the 
West, the New-York Chamber of Commerce, on the 7th November for- 
warded a memorial to the Canal Commissioners at Albany, to maintain 
navigation to the latest moment this year. To this appeal the following 
response was made : 

At a meeting of the Board of Canal Commissioners, held November 
14, a resolution, of which the following is a copy, was adopted : 


“ Resolved, That the navigation of the canals of this State, for the pre- 
sent seas. a, be continued to the latest possible period, with reasonable 
effort ; and that to this end the several Canal Superintendents are required 
to see that the several repair contractors on their respective sections have 
prepared for use all necessary ice-breakers, and other tools and imple- 
ments to aid navigation, as shall be directed by the commissioners in 
charge.” 
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The foreign importations at the port of New-York, for the month of 
October, were about one-half the amount for the same time last year. 
The figures present singular features compared with October, 1857 » when 
the amount entered for consumption was less, viz., $2,791,905, while for 
warehousing (under the vast pressure upon the money market) the 
amount was $7,356,424 ; free goods, $1,782,345 ; specie, $2,509,194. 


Foreion Iurorts at New-York 1x Ocrozer, 1858—1861. 





ENTERED. 1858, 1859, 1860. 1861, 
For consumption,.. $9,234,470.. $9,345,609... $10,974,428 .. $3,638,580 
For warehousing,. 2,157,678 .. 2,194,258 .. 2,817,461 .. 2,082,381 
Free goods,....... 2,061,468 .. 1,447,438 .. 1,911,515 .. 2,163,452 
Specie and bullion, 89,368 .. 680,646 .. 1,083,838 .. 639,828 








Total entered,... $13,542,984... $13,617,946... $16,787,242.. $8,523,741 
Withdrawn,..... 9,462,425..  2,740,892..  8,018,393.. 2,518,080 


The Custom-House returns show a total import of merchandise at this 
port, since January Ist, of one hundred and eight millions, against about 
two hundred millions for the Sadan Ngee | ten months of last year. Of 
the imports during the last ten months only thirty-nine millions were in 
dry goods, leaving about sixty-nine millions of general merchandise. The 
specie item, it will be seen, is very important. The specie imports are 
more than double for the same period in the last four years : 


Foreign Imports at New-York ror Jen Montus, rrom January Isr. 


ENTERED. 1858, 1859. 1860. 1861, 
For consumption, . $85,816,904 .. $153,743,279 .. $140,760,836 .. $45,296,493 
For warehousing, . 22,389,828 .. 30,546,026 .. 35,213,386 .. 36,575,280 
Free goods, ...... 18,613,568 .. 24,608,111 .. 23,380,578 .. 25,815,026 
Specie and bullion, 2,110,541 .. 2,464,700 .. 2,231,471... 35,826,058 








Total entered, .. $ 128,980,836 .. $211,362,116 .. $201,586,271 .. $ 143,512,857 

Withdrawn, ... 33,560,002... 23,046,201...  28,260,420.. 34,067,746 

The foreign exports from New-York, exclusive of specie, for the month 
of Ovtober, exceeded thirteen million dollars, and were, therefore, more 
than fifty per cent. beyond the total imports for the same period. The 
grain and tobacco markets remain very active, and we may safely antici- 
pate continued large receipts and exports to foreign countries for the re- 
mainder of the season. 


Exports rrom New-York To Forri@n Ports ror THE Monty or Ocroser. 


1858, 1859. 1860, 1861, 
Domestic produce, $5,233,363.. $4,752,779... $10,067,330... $12,904,350 
For. ncaa oa 161,068 .. 252,878 .. 94,175... 60,868 
For. mdse., (dut.,). . 359,185 .. 482,440 .. 894,753 .. 192,196 
Specie and bullion, 3,028,405 .. 5,344,159 .. 2,106,395 .. 15,038 








Total exports,.. $8,782,016 .. $10,832,256... $12,662,653... $13,172,452 
Total, ex. specie, 5,753,411... 5,488,097... 10,556,258 .., 138,157,414 
The total exports of produce from the port since January Ist have been 
more than in any previous year. The specie export hasdeclined to a 
nominal sum. We annex the general results for the ten months, com- 
pared with three previous years. For the current year, thus far, the 
exports of domestic produce are more than double that of the same 
period in 1858 and 1859, the large excess of late being paid in specie. 
VOL. XLV.—NO. VI. 41 
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Exrorrs rrom New-Yorx ro Forrien Ports ron Ten Montus, rrom January 1. 


1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, 
Domestic , $46,767,981 .. $48,228,748 .. $78,594,650 .. $ 108,464,788 
For. mdse., (free, ). . 1,286,624 .. 2,580,757 .. 2,077,802 .. 2,037,500 
For, mdse., (dut.,).. 3,345,857 .. 3,930,108 .. 4,581,478 .. 4,332,275 
Specie and bullion, 28,631,258.. 63,270,614.. 41,468,679.. 3,294,852 


Total exports,.. $'75,031,715 .. $118,005,227 .. $121,667,109 .. $113,129,415 
Total, ex. specie, 51,400,462.. 64,734,613..  80,203,480.. 109,934,563 


Cash Durres Recervep at New-York, January To Ocroser. 








1858. 1859. 1860, 1861. 
First sixmonths,.. $11,089,112 .. $19,512,181 .. $18,389,679 .. $10,585,335 
In July, ......... 3,387,305 .. “ 4,851,246 .. 4,504,066 .. 2,069,591 
_ In August,....... 8,545,119 .. 4,243,010 .. 4,496,243 .. 1,558,824 
In September,.... 2,672,936 .. 2,908,509 .. 3,088,803 .. 1,642,382 
In October, ...... 2,054,834 .. 2,818,754 .. 2,682,078 .. 1,672,617 








Total, 9 months, $22,749,306 .. $33,833,700 .. $33,060,869 .. $17,528,749 


Messrs. Tettkampr & Kironrna, in their last wool circular, say : Dur- 
ing the month of November the demand for wool was not as active as it 
was in the previous one. Low and medium domestic fleece have met 
with ready sale, however, at full rates, but of these qualities there is little 
to be had. Pulled wools have been sold u count An auction sale 
of 600,000 Ibs. of fleece and pulled woot took place in Boston on the 
19th ultimo, and while the prices of low and medium qualities were 
fully sustained, the fine wools, of which there was a large proportion, 
hardly brought the ruling prices at private sale. 

The imports of dry goods in October were extremely limited, woollens 
being mainly the supply entered fer consumption : 


Imports oF Forgign Dry Goops at New-York For THE Monta or OCTOBER. 











Entered for Consumption. 

MANUFACTURES OF 1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
MNOS. veg ses és das $1,008,686... $1,421,850.. $1,452,145.. $1,032,389 
Cotton,.......... 529,125... 774,620... 482,349 .. 125,168 
ES ques 1,364,921 .. 1,155,513 .. 1,789,288 .. 315,563 
Pa i. 415,830 .. 625,838 .. 415,214... 207,344 
Miscellaneous,.... 226,528 .. 241,175... 474,404 .. 41,209 

Total, ......... $3,545,090... $4,218,996... $4,613,380.. $1,721,673 


A large amount of goods were warehoused in July, August and Sep- 
tember. These are gradually being withdrawn. The withdrawals, it will 
be seen, are treble those of October last year : 


Withdrawn from Warehouse in October. 





MANUFACTURES OF 1858. 1859, 1860. 1861. 
Wel, 5.05. ..0 846 $300,980 .. $147,508...  $196,448.. $515,040 
Cotton,.......... 64,094 .. 57,924 .. 51,308 .. 130,439 
Ee eee 54,498 .. 28,843 .. 88,677 .. 200,169 
WER iccecvcinien' 72,584 .. 88,240 .. 43,081 .. 89,037 
Miscellaneous, ... 75,730.. | 29,516.. 19,599 .. 21,514 

Total... 0. 3k $567,836 .. $302,031 .. $349,133... $956,199 
For consumption,.. 3,545,090..  4,218,996..  4,613,350.. 1,721,673 











Total on market, $4,112,926.. $4,521,027.. $4,962,483.. $2,677,872 
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The reduced supplies of goods on the market forbid the entry of any 
fresh quantities for warehousing. The following are the results for the 
month of October: - 

Entered for Warehousing, October, 1858—1861. 





MANUFACTURES OF 1858, 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Wool, .......... . $94,022... = $154,182... $830,903... $58,071 
Cotton, ........6. 78,761... 119,899 .. 199,871 .. "6,734 
We. os os cohaken 44,216.. 53,051 .. 64,275 .. 74,601 
FIN tices <s 80,506 .. 110,966 .. 66,070 .. $7,323 
Miscellaneous,.... 51,266 .. 55,749 .. 53,438 .. 4,139 

Total,......... $348,771 .. $493,797 .. $714,557 .. $249,868 


For consumption... 8,545,090 .. 4,218,996 .. 4,618,350 .. 1,721,678 


Entered at port, $38,893,861.. $4,712,793.. $5,327,907.. $1,971,541 


Upon a review of the dry goocs trade for the year, it appears that the 
entries for consumption are less than one-fourth those of the same period 
of ten months in 1859, and but little in excess of those of 1860; the fol- 
lowing are the results : 


Imports or Forzrign Dry Goops at tHe Port or New-York ror Ten Monrus. 








Entered for Consumption. 

MANUFACTURES OF 1858, 1859. 1860, 1861. 
WOM yo isab ans $14,899,522 .. $29,797,207... $27,693,715... $8,268,143 
Cotton,.......... 8,087,121 .. 19,640,906 .. 12,984,781 .. 2,969,667 
PAU a ciaeid 0 Ciie'e 15,824,483 .. 28,681,919... 80,756,897 .. 7,685,873 
PANE ys 6 crn n.ccdeas 8,775,793 .. 8,715,678 .. 5,785,845 .. 1,724,893 
Miscellaneous,. ... 2,924,698 .. 4,936,479 .. 5,412,817 .. 1,779,797 

ee . $45,511,617... $91,722,189... $82,633,505 .. $22,428,373 


On the other hand, the large amounts withdrawn from warehousing 
make the total on the market about forty-four per cent. of the same period 


last year : 
Withdrawn from Warehouse, ten months. 





MANUFACTURES OF 1858, 1859, 1860. 1861, 
WOOk 6. cad, $4,304,226... $2,578,390.. $38,086,061.. $5,905,498 
Cotton,.......... 8,344,757 .. 1,404,902 .. 2,310,803 .. 3,879,857 
A Se re 8,119,963 .. 796,008 .. 1,469,286 .. 4,581,305 
noe sc on 1,940,560 .. 880,313 .. 451,946... 1,665,965 
Miscellaneous,.... 1,212,109 .. 354,466 .. 519,128 .. 715,281 

Total,.... seees $13,921,615 .. $6,014,074.. $8,137,219.. $16,747,406 
For consumption,.. 45,511,617.. 91,752,189... 82,633,505... 22,428,373 





Total on market, $59,433,282... $97,786,263... $90,770,724 .. $39,175,779 
Entered for Warehousing, ten months. 





MANUFACTURES OF 1858, 1859. 1860, 1861. 
......... $2,003,664... $3,040,185... $3,270,768.. $5,635,899 
Cotton,.......... 1,726,791 ..  1,888,908.. 2,859,275... 3,806,670 
Pe, 5 se ES 1,076,773 .. 987,644 .. 1,874,788 .. 4,986,950 
PIE. oS eR 808,779 .. 800,296 .. 494,900... 1,396,674 
Miscellaneous,.... 585,150 .. 436,628 .. 554,208 .. 870,978 

TOU 6 i.e vc cas $6,151,157... $6,448,561.. $8,053,939 .. $ 16,697,171 


For consumption,.. 45,511,617..  91,722,189.. 82,633,505 ..  22.498.3873 





Entered at port, $51,662,774... $98,170,750... $90,687,555 .. $89,125,544 
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The chief financial item of the month of November has been the 
successful negotiation of the third instalment of the government loan 
to the extent of fifty millions of dollars, making in all one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars, through the joint action of the banks of 
New-York, Boston and Philadelphia. The third instalment will be in 
the shape of six per cent. government bonds, repayable in twenty years, at 
@ price pa are to a seven per cent. stock; the banks having the op- 
tion of ing the remaining fifty millions not yet negotiated. 

Since our last number went to press, the completion of the telegraphic 
line from New-York to San Francisco, via St. Louis, has been announced. 
The following despatch, addressed to the Mayor of this city, came over 
the wires recently direct from San Francisco: 


“ San Francisco, October 25. 
“ To the Mayor of New-York : 

“San Francisco to New-York sends greetings, and congratulates her on 
the completion of the enterprise which connects the Pacific with the At- 
lantic. May the prosperity of both cities be increased thereby, and the 
projectors of this important work meet with honor and reward. 

“H. F. Tescnemacurr, Mayor of San Francisco.” 


Mayor Woon sent the following reply : 


“ To the Mayor of San Francisco : 
“ New-York returns her greetings to San Francisco. Let the Union 
thus so happily consummated between them ever remain unimpaired. 
“The Union forever—whether between the East and the West, or the 
North and the South—let it be continued and preserved. 
“Fernanno Woop, Mayor.” 


It is stated that the next westward extension of the line will be by the 
way of Behrings Straits to the mouth of the Amoor Fiver, to which point 
the Russian government is already constructing a line commencing. at 
Moseow. 

B. P. Jounson, Esq., of Albany, is chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United States Commissioners appointed by the President of 
the United States to supervise the American part of the great exhibition 
in London in 1862. It is highly desirable that our country should be 
pert: Seater ers under the rule : 

“Her Majesty’s Commissioners will communicate only through the 
commission which the government of each foreign country may pm 
and no article will be admitted from any foreign country without the sanc- 
tion of such commission.” 

The articles exhibited will be divided into five classes : 

Class 1. Mineral, chemical and pharmaceutical substances and pro- 
ducts, food, wines, animal and vegetable substances used in}manufactures. 
2. Railways, carriages, machines, engineering, naval architecture, philo- 
sophical, musical and surgical instruments. 3. Cotton, flax, hemp, wool, 
silk, fabrics, skins and leather, clothing, paper, stationery, educational ap- 
pliances, furniture, hardware, iron, steel, cutlery, metals, glass and pottery. 
4. Modern art, architecture, sculpture, painting, etching and engraving, &e, 

Prizes in the form of medals will be given in sections 1, 2 and 3, but 
none in No. 4. 
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Executive Committee, office in the Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, (No. 10 Patent Office Building :) 


B. P. Jounson, Chairman, Prof. Jos. Henry, 
J. R. Parrripar, Secretary, W. W. Seaton, 
J. C. G. Kennepy. 


By recent arrangements the ape chargeable upon letters for Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and all other parts of China, Japan, Java, the 
Phillippine Islands, Labuan, Borneo, Siam, Sumatra and the Moluccas, 
osted in the United States for transmission via the United Kingdom, will 
ereafter be 45 cents the single rate of half an ounce or under, when di- 
rected via Southampton, and 51 cents the quarter ounce, or 57 cents the 
half-ounce letter when directed via Marseilles, pre-payment compulsory. 

In relation to the Canadian rail-roads, the Cincinnati Gazette remarks : 

“We understand that the formation of a grand railway combination 
between Canadian rail-roads is in progress, which is to comprise the 
Grand Trunk, Great Western and Buffalo and Lake Huron Railways. The 
plan, as faras matured, seems to be to include into the scheme that portion 
of the Grand Trunk west of Toronto only, and has for its principal object 
the discontinuance of a hurtful competition for freight. The triple com- 
bination will be under the control of Mr. J. C. Brypess, and it is prob- 
able that his visit to England at this time is not unconnected with the 
matter. The natural effect will be to increase the price of freight, and to 
this extent it will be antagonistic to the interests of the grain producers. 
Yet it must be remembered that the railways, and especially the Grand 
Trunk, have frequently carried through freight at a positive loss io the 
company, and that as it is not impossible that such a state of things should 
last for any lengthened period, the formation of the union is not a matter 
for surprise.” 

An informal meeting of dry goods merchants having claims against 
Southerners, was held at the Astor House in November, when it was 
stated that the object of the meeting was for the consideration of some 
om by which they might induce the President and Congress to provide 
or the interests of Northern merchants whose debts have been confis- 
cated by the rebel government, and stated at length the losses which 
have been incurred by the merchants of the North, the manner in which 
their debts due had been confiscated, and the necessity for some decided 
action to be taken by the federal government to secure indemnity. A 
resolution was adopted, appointing a committee of five to draft a memo- 
rial to the President of the United States, asking him to request of Con- 
gress to provide some way in which to collect Southern debts. The 
committee consisted of Messrs. JArrray, CLAFLIN, CLEVELAND, SMYTHE 
and Woopwarp, who are to procure the signatures of merchants to the 
memorial. 

A memorial to the President of the United States, on the same sub- 
ject, was adopted by the Chamber of Commerce at their monthly meet- 
ing, November 7th. 

A meeting of merchants was held at New-York, early in November, 
to discuss the policy of passing a general bankrupt law by the Thirty- 
Seventh Congress. The sense of the meeting, as well as of our mer- 
chants generally, is in favor of the passage of such a law. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 





Lonvon, WVovember 8, 1861. 


Taz money market of London presents a singular contrast with that of 
Paris. While in that city the difficulty of negotiating time bills is 
increasing, the rates at this commercial centre are more favorable than a 
month ago. Prime bills, at short dates, have been taken this week as 
low as 24 @ 28 per cent. We now find the rates among the brokers 


to Le: 


At thirty days,...... fxd a:0ie.siee - 24 @ 28 percent. 
At sixty days, 28 @ 2 * 

At three months,............-- 23 

At four ° 3 

At six : 


In the Continental markets the range is a wide one, viz. : 


Bk. Rates, Op. Mkt. Bk. Rates, Op. Mkt. 
percent. percent, 


64 


34 
34 
3 





It is rumored from Paris that the negotiation of the Bank of France 
with London capitalists has had only a temporary effect as to relief, and 
that the bank has opened a correspondence with the Bank of Prussia for 
a sum equivalent to £2,250,000. At Paris also prevails a rumor that 
M. Foutp is likely to become Minister of Finance, and that his first move 
will be to bring forward a public loan to the extent of 500 million francs, 
or (in round numbers) twenty millions sterling. France may require 
even more than this. 

The inquiry is made why higher prices do not prevail now, with such 
ample supplies of capital, than early in the year, when the market rate of 
discount was almost equivalent to a panic. The contrast in the rates of 
money does not mark the rates for public securities, viz. : 


February, 1861. November, 1861. 
Bk. Rate, 8 p. ct. Bk. Rate,3 p. ct. 


3 per cent. Consols, cash,........... 923 @ 92+ .. 924 @ 92% 
- ” account, 918 @ 915 .. 932 @ 93% 

New 3 per cents, - 918 @91f .. 914 @ 92 

3 per cents, reduced, --- 9IF@S9F .. 91 @92 


The numerous fluctuations of the Bank of England in their rates of 
discount have been prejudicial to the commercial community. ‘The re- 
duction to 24 and 3 per cent. in 1859, when the bullion reserve was 
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nineteen millions sterling, or five millions in excess of the present amount, 
was one of several causes which led to the reaction of 1860. In April, 
1860, the rate again reached 5 per cent., and in February, 1861, eight 
per cent. The bank, from its ample resources, should hold in check the 
constant tendency to overtrading, and be at all times above the mere in- 
ducements of profit, and forego temporary advantages in order to main- 
tain a consistent movement in commerce. 

The excitement in the Liverpool cotton market is still on the increase, 
and prices are advancing daily. The total sales of last week amount to 
146,000 bales, including 51,000to spinners. Annexed are the exports 
of cotton from Bombay during August, as well as for the eight months 
ending August 31, the latter compared with the three previous years : 

Gt, Brit. Cowes, éc. for For Kurope, China, é&c., Total 
bales. ordere,bales. bales. bales. bales. 


Total for August, 89,7884 .. 2,200 .. 41,938} 
Previously exp’d this yr,. 717,1324 .. 18,560}... 6,226} .. 54,6564 .. 796,576 








Total for eight mos., 756,871 .. 18,560}... 8,426} .. 54,656} .. 838,5144 
Exp’ same time, 1860,.. $29,981 .. 2,701 .. 12,4134... 164,3674 .. 509,413 
o do.  1859,.. $90,907 .. 22,720 .. 21,569 .. 97,907 .. 533,108 
do. do,  1858,.. 228,702 .. 18,993 .. 19,542 .. 76,060 .. 333,297 


From bankers we learn that of the bills maturing on Monday, the 4th, 
a rather larger number were returned than usual, but they were subse- 
quently met, and no permanent case of embarrassment occurred. 

By letters we learn the stoppage of the old-established Riga banking 
house of W. L. Scuetvemw & Son, with moderate liabilities. The estate 
is expected to pay nearly in full, or at least a high dividend. 

A report prevails of a suspension, with heavy liabilities, in the metal 
trade at Paris, where of late considerable speculation in copper, &c., has 
been going on. 

The advices from Buenos Ayres mention the failure of the native 
house of Deipuino & Co.,, with liabilities of about £160,000. A small 
portion of the loss will probably fall upon English establishments. The 
estate, it is feared, will turn out unfavorably. : consequence of this sus- 
pension, Messrs. Detui, Fernan & Co, have also stopped payment. 

An influential local committee has been formed at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, for the purpose of successfully carrying out the approaching meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science at that town 
next year. The gathering will be held later in the season than usual, 
and will not take place till the first week in October. 

Mr. C, P. Mexty, a Liverpool merchant, better known as “ Fountain 
MELLy,” was presented, on Wednesday, with a silver épergne or candela- 
brum, valued at £1,000, as a token of the estimation in which he is held 
by his fellow-townsmen, rich and poor, on account of his public spirit 
and liberality in the erection of numerous drinking-fountains throughout 
the town. The plate bore an inscription which alluded to the gifts of a 
free play-ground and wayside benches, which Mr. Mitty has also made 
to the town. 

Contrasted with the close of October, 1860, the position of the London 
and Paris money markets is reversed. Then there was in London an 
active demand for money, and the Bank of England raised their rate of 
discount from 4 to 44 per cent., while in Paris the current rate of dis- 
count was 3 per cent. At that time the Mires loan in behalf of Turkey 
was pending. 
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The following is a comprehensive table, affording a comparative view 
of the Bank of England returns, the bank rate of discount, the price of 
Consols, the price of wheat, and the leading ogg hc during a period 
of four years, corresponding with the first week in November as well as 
ten years back, viz., in 1851 : 


Banx or EnGianp-— 


eee eeereseresee 


. 6,097,000 .. 4,968,000 .. 4,240,000 


eee ereesree 


Other deposits,.............. 9,549,000 .. 12,290,000 .. 14,811,000 .. 18,114,000 .. 18,515,000 
Government securities,...... 18,241,000 .. 10,808,000 .. 10,875,000 .. 9,490,000 .. 11,712,000 
Other securities,............ 12,215,000 .. 14,697,000 .. 18,649,000 .. 19,968,000 .. 16,460,000 
Reserve of notes and coin,.. 9,188,000 .. 11,988,000 .. 9,500,000 .. 7,166,000 .. 8,087,000 
Coin ard bullion,........... 15,259,000 .. 18,502,000 .. 16,880,000 .. 18,897,000 .. 14,210,000 
Bank rate of discount,........ Sperct. .. Sperct. .. 23g perct. .. 439 perct... S3perct. 
Price of Consols,............. 983¢ .. 98i¢ re 963% =O 983; .. 92% 
Average price of wheat,....... 86s.1d. .. 428.8d. .. 428.9d. .. 608.9d. .. 59s. 5d. 
Exchange on Paris, (short,)... 1% .. WB S .. DH TW .. 215 .. 2 20 
Amsterdam, (short,) ........ 11164 .. 1115 .. 1118 .. 114% .. 11:18 
Hamburg, (8 mos.),......... 13104 .. 1837 «.. 133 . 18 5% .. 18 8% 


Yet, with a specie reserve four millions below that of October, 
1858, and with existing circumstances which may produce a revulsion in 
commercial and financial affairs of England and the continent, the bank 
has this week reduced its rate of discount one-half of one per cent., 
or from 34, which was the established rate on 19th September, to 3 per 
cent. France is at this moment a large borrower, and the stability of her 
financial institutions may, before the erd of the year, depend upon the 
ability of the Bank of England to maintain it. 

Earl Russeu’s reply to a letter addressed to him officially by Mr. 
Heyry W. Harman, of Liverpool, relative to the American blockade of 
Southern ports, unqualifiedly states that if any British ship, being a 
neutral, knowingly attempts to break an effective blockade, she is liable 
to capture and condemnation. If such ship defends herself by force 
against a national vessel enforcing such blockade, such defence is a 
breach of the law of nations, and will expose the ship and cargo to con- 
demnation as prize. 

The British Board of Trade returns for the month and nine months 
ending September 30th, 1861, have been issued. We subjoin a statement 
of the total declared value of the British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures during the month and for nine months in the last three years: 


Year. For the Month. For nine Monthe. 
OE eos i cs £ 11,631,426 .. £ 98,037,311 
Sa pee 13,643,454 .. 101,724,346 
Ws oss cas 11,220,206 .. 93,795,332 


The exports of the month were less by £2,426,248, or 18 per cent., than 
in the same month of last year, and less by £411,220, or 34 per cent., 
than in September, 1859. The figures for the nine months show a 
decrease of £7,029,014, or 74 per cent., compared with 1860, and a de- 
crease of £4,241,979, or 4 per cent., compared with 1859. 

Of the increasing trade of the Gold Coast, the West African Herald 
says: “The palm oil season has been glorious. In some towns in the 
eastern districts there is actually more oil than traders can take, and yet 
enormous prices are given for it. The Dromo sailed for London from 
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Accra on the 20th of July, with a cargo of 45,000 galls. of palm oil and 
a ton and a half of gum. On the 21st Bryn-y-Mor, belonging to the 
same firm as the Dromo, Se & A. Swanzy,) left Accra with another 
cargo of 45,000 gallons of palm oil. On the 22d the Kepar sailed 
from Accra for Salem, Massachusetts, United States, with 85,000 gallons 
of oil. Thus, within three days, three vessels left from one port with 
175,000 gallons of oil, all the produce of the Gold Coast. e do not 
hear of much corn or ground nuts shipped or contracted for. Very 
little encouragement has been given to the development of the corn and 
ground nuts trade of late.” 

Of the general results of the cotton trade for the nine months of the year, 
Messrs. Storrerrort, Son & Co. report in their circular that “ the imports 
from the United States show a deficiency of 500,000 bales against last 
year, but from the East Indies there is an increase of 163,000 bales, re- 
ducing the deficiency (with some of the minor descriptions) on the whole to 
353,000 bales. In the total supply that deficiency is still further reduced 
to 333,000 bales in American, or to 142,000 bales of all descriptions, in 
consequence of a larger stock having been held at the beginning of the 
year than the previous one. The deliveries show an excess of 146,000 
bales, of which 23,000 bales Surat were burned inLondon. The stocks 
are reduced by 334,000 bales in American, or by 280,000 bales in all de- 
scriptions. They are, however, still largely in’excess of former years, and, 
considering that the spinners everywhere are stocked to an unusual ex- 
tent, there would be no cause for any anxiety if we could hope for an 
early renewal of the imports from the United States. We would esti- 
mate such excess held by the spinners above their usual quantity at 
fully 150,000 bales, and that would increase the available stock to 
1,150,000 bales.” 

Intelligence has been received of the completion of the Malta and Al- 
exandria cable. The whole length of this line is 1,300 miles, having 
intermediate stations at Tripoli and Benghazi. Arrangements are now 
nearly completed for working this line, and it is expected it will be open 
to the public by the end of October, when communication with India 
and China will be expedited thirteen days. 

It is announced that the proprietors of the steamship Great Eastern 
will be called upon for a further contribution, in the sum of twenty-five 
thousand pounds, to meet the repairs and extraordinary expenses of the 
ship, and that she will again, and before long, take her departure for 
New-York or some other port in America. 

The public mind is much occupied with the joint expedition on the 
part of Spain, France and England against Mexico, to compel restitution 
for insults given and damages sustained. 

The building in which the great International Exhibition of 1862 is to 
be held is progressing with rapidity. As the details become more public 
from the progress of the oul it is regarded more and more as a great 
highly popular measure. The committee are already marking out the 
various allotments of space. It is stated that the Emperor and Empress 
of the French will not only visit the Exhibition, but also take a tour to 
several of the principal towns and cities in the country, soon after the 
opening of the new building. 

Advices from Chili give information that a law has passed the Chambers 
to double the sinking fund for the 44 per cent. loan, contracted in 1858 
through Messrs. Barine Brotuers. 
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RAIL-ROAD AND TELEGRAPH STATISTICS. 





I. East Inpia Ramway. I. An Important Ratt-Roap Decisron. Il. Taz New Fieip 
Tetrcrarn. IV. New TeLecraru Lines, 


EAST INDIA RAILWAY. 


Tae Brahminee bridge is one of the largest structures on the newly- 
opened portion of the railway between Cynthia and Rajmehal. It consists 
of nine iron girders, of sixty feet span, and seven brick arches, of thirty 
at span each. The total length from abutment to abutment is 950 
eet. 

The height from the bottom of the foundation to rail leval is about 
forty feet, and the height of rail level above the bed of the river is about 
thirty feet. This bridge was originally intended to consist of twenty-four 
semi-circular brick a. the river piers to be foundéd on undersunk 
wells. The foundations of both abutments and piers were got in in ac- 
cordance with this design; but the difficulty of procuring bricks within 
a reasonable time (owing to a scarcity of fuel, which had to be carted 
from Raneegunge, a distance of seventy miles) induced a modification of 
the original design. This was, therefore, altered to a substituiion of iron 
girders for brick arches. The undersunk well foundations were also dis- 
pensed with, as it was found, during prosecution of the works, that, by 
the employment of Aprotp’s centrifugal pumps, worked by portable en- 
gines, the water could be kept under so as to admit of the sand being 
excavated, and the piers founded upon the clay. This turned out to be & 
amore expeditious and satisfactory method than the slow and tedious 3 
process of well-sinking, in our opinion a rather questionable idea for 3 
general adoption in the construction of foundations in this country. The 
whole of the river piers were got in to above flood level in one season 
by the employment of four AppoLp’s pumps, worked by four small porta- 
ble agricultural engines, whereas it is doubtful whether otherwise the 
wells would have been completed in two seasons. The bridge is the 
highest on the line between Calcutta and Rajmehal. Its great height 
gives it a light and airy appearance, and altogether the structure forms 
one of the most attractive engineering features on the newly opened line. 
The work was carried on under the superintendence of Mr. Pzrry, dis- 
trict engineer, ably assisted by Mr. Powe 1, resident engineer, and who, 
we have been informed, has since joined the government service, and has 
been selected to construct the large bridge on the Grand Trunk Road 
over the Barrucker River. We have no doubt Mr. Powet1’s energetic 
and vigorous supervision will soon become apparent on his new under- 
taking, and that this great work, which has long been almost standing 
still from some causes or other, will be rapidly completed, with credit to 
himself and to the complete satisfaction of the government of India.— 
Calcutta Engineer. 
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AN IMPORTANT RAIL-ROAD DECISION. 


The Court of Appeals of New-York, the highest tribunal in that State, 
has just rendered a decision that a rail-road company running an engine 
through a village where wooden buildings are so near the track as to be 
exposed to fire from the sparks, is bound to a higher degree of care than 
when running in the open country. : 

When the exposure of the buildings is increased by reason of a wind 
blowing towards them from the engine, which is standing at rest upon the 
track, the corporation is responsible for the utmost vigilance and care. 

Under such circumstances, and after the law had been stated in effect 
as above, an instruction to the jury that the plaintiff could not recover if 
the engine was in good order, of proper construction and used with 
ordinary care, was properly refused. 

The owner of an unfinished building thus exposed is bound to the use 
of such care as a man of ordinary prudence would employ under the 
circumstances ; but does not forfeit his right to redress for the wrongful 
negligence of another, because he might have escaped injury by a higher 
vigilance on his own part. 

Whether the leaving a door partly open, through which sparks from 
the engine flew—door being a part of the house then in course of con- 
struction and under the hands of the builders—was culpable negligence 
on the part of the owner or his servants, is a question which may prop- 
erly be referred to the jury as one of fact. 





THE NEW FIELD TELEGRAPH. 


Engineer Ropcers, of New-York, has put in operation his newly- 
invented re cordage or insulated line, for field operations, and it 
proved eminently successful, giving entire satisfaction in the manner in 
which it operated. It is run off reels upon the ground with great rapidi- 
ty, (as required for instant use,) across streams, through woods, or over 
any localities. Lines were yesterday, in extraordinary short time, thus 
laid between the headquarters of General McDowe x1 and two or three 
of his most advanced camps, and were worked in immediate connection 
with the telegraph station in the War Department. It is worthy of note 
that the heaviest artillery may run over this Ropers’ cordage without 
damaging its effectiveness in the least. It differs in many respects from 
the field telegraph used by Lovis Napoteon in the Italian war, and em- 
braces many advantages of convenient and certain operation under any 
possible circumstances over that (Lovrs Napo.ron’s) which contributed 
so signally to the success of the French arms.— Washington Star. 





NEW TELEGRAPH LINES. 


The telegraph cable between London and the Ajaccio, on the island of 
Corsica, has been successfully laid over a length of 205 miles, and an ay- 
erage of 1,500 fathoms in depth. 

The wires of the new telegraph line from Boston to Washington are 
laid already to Providence. ‘The line is constructed by the Independent 
Telegraph Company, consists of three wires, and is what is called a me- 
tallic circuit. The wires may be fastened to trees or any convenient ob- 
ject, or pass through water without impairing their efficiency, and they 
cannot be tapped to take away what is passing. 
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THE BOOK TRADE. 





I. A History of American Manufactures from 1608 to 1860, exhibiting the Origin 
and Growth of the Princi echanic Arts and Manufactures, from the Earliest 
Colonial Period to the Adoption of the Constitution, and comprising Annals of the 
Industry of the United States in Machinery, Manufactures and Useful Arts, with a 
notice of the Important Inventions, Tariffs, and the results of each Decennial Census. 
By J. Leanpzr Bisuor, M.D. Yo which are added notes on the principal manufae- 
turing centres and remarkable manufactories of the present time. Vol. 1, octavo, 
ae 642. Epwarp Youne & Co., Philadelphia, 

is is a work that has long been wanted. It isthe record of American industry 
carried down to the beginning of the present century, showing how the foundations 
were laid, and who laid them, of a yearly business now amounting to over eleven 
hundred millions of dollars, and employing a capital of over five hundred millions. 

This book shows how States become rich, and alludes to enterprises, mines, &e., 

that have been abandoned, but which, with modern appliances, might be made to 

yield fortunes, 

Mr. Bisuor’s work includes a sketch of the industrial resources and pursuits of 
every State in the Union, The ship-building interest of Maine, Massachusetts, New- 
York, Maryland, é&c., from the year 1650 to this period, finds an ample record, 
The grist and saw mills of New-York, the coal mines of Pennsylvania, the cotton 
mills of Rhode Island, &c., find their reliable history here, The work is also full of 
accurate historical and statistical details as to the important subjects of bark mills, 
barley and malt, beer, ale and porter, bounties and premiums, brass, iron, copper, 
lead and other metals, linens, woollens, cottons, flax and hemp, fire-arms, furs, grain, 
furnaces, gas, granite, gunpowder, glass, hides and skins, hops, hosiery, leather, 
liquors, lumber, machines, mines, mills, minerals, paper, prices of labor, piano- 
fortes, rail-roads and rolling mills, salt, shoes, silks and steel, &c. 

Vast labor and research have been necessary inthe compilation of this volume, 
and, as a national work, of inestimable value to all interested in the triumphs of 
American geuius and the material progress of our country, should find a place in 
every library, public or private. 

The work is peculiarly rich in its historical and statistical details as to the City 
and the State of New-York; their early ship-building, textile arts, newspapers, 
mills, mines, leather and metallic manufactures, &c. New-York took the earliest 
measures to arrest the excessive importations of British goods, As early as the 
year 1764, a society was established in New-York “for the promotion of arts, agri- 
culture and economy.” At that ef day they had committees on the arts, on agri- 
culture, on schemes of economy, and offered premiums for various articles of man- 
ufactures. Premiums were awarded for the best specimens of hemp and flax, 
linen cloth, wove stockings, sole leather, shoes, gloves. Medals were announced 
for the first flax mill, stocking looms, &c. The first vessel built in New-York was 
in the year 1614, in which vessel the captain two years after discovered the Schuyl- 
kill River. Our merchants and manufacturers should read and consult this valuable 
work in order to find out the origin of the great articles of commerce, and especially 
the results of labor in the Empire State. 


II. Comparative Table, No. 1, of the Exports, Imports and Revenues of all the Coun- 
tries of the Globe, with a sketch of their respective Productions, Agricultural, Mine- 
ral and of Manufactures ; comprising, also,a Summary Account of their Commerce, 
Coins and Moneys; of their Rulers and Predominant Religion. Carefully com- 
piled by Dr. K. Perer Reenorst, Professor and Translator, author of the “ Mari- 
ners’ Friend,” in ten modern languages, 3 Cowper’s Court, Cornhi!!, London. 


III: Comparative Table, No. 2, of the Returns of Population, Territorial Extents or 
Area, the Armies and Navies of all the Countries of the Globe, with their different 
National Colors, Flags, Standards and Cockades, as shown in the last twelve months, 

Carefully compiled by Dr. K. Persr Reenorsr. 
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IV. Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 

each of the fifteen years, ending 31st December, 1846 to 1860. 

The tabular information in this parliamentary document relates to revenue and . 
expenditures, imports and exports, Sullion, shipping, coinage, Savings Banks, Bank 
of England, population and grain. i Sat : 

*,,* The preceding four works have been deposited in the library of the Chamber 
of Commerce, New-York, where they may be examined by members. 


V. Seasons with the Sea-Horses ; or, Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas. ; By 
James Lamont, Esq., F.G.S. 8vo., pp. 282, with a map and eight engravings. 
Harper & Brotuzrs, New-York. 

This work opens with a trip to igprer g don followed by descriptions of the wal- 
rus, the seal, the hippopotamus, é&c., and hunts for bears, foxes, deer and whales. 
The volume contains spirited drawings of the author’s yacht, the walrus, seal-shoot- 
ing, bears and cubs, reindeer, &c. 

VI. Eighty Years Progress of the United States. Showing the various channels of 
Industry and Education through which the People of the United States have arisen 
froma British Colony to their present National a, ty giving, in ahistorical form, 
the vast improvements made in Agriculture, Commerce and Manufactures, with a 
large amount of Statistical Information. By eminent yey + men, who have made the 
subject their study. Illustrated by 220 engravings of the first order. L, S. Srxs- 
Bins, Worcester, Mass., 51 John St., New-York. 

The first eighty years of the national existence were illustrated by no brilliant 
military exploits, such as for the most part make up the history of most countries of 
the old World, but the American people did not the less on that account assume a 
marked character, and a first rank among the nations of the earth. Their success 
in ship-building and commerce at once placed them on a level with the greatest mari- 
time nations, The inventive genius and untiring industry of the people soon revo- 
lutionized the manufacturing industry of the world, by the ready application of 
new mechanical powers to industrial arts; and if the extent and cheapness of land 
for a time supplied the scarcity of labor in sep departments, it did not pre- 
vent the multiplication of inventions, which have not only added immensely to home 
production, but have greatly aided that of European countries. The development 
of these industries forms the true history of American greatness, and the work of 
Mr. Sressins has given a world of information upon each branch of the subject, in 
a most authentic and attractive form. The chapters on ship-building, commerce and 
internal transportation present to the reader a mass of valuable information as as- 
tonishing for the magnitude of the results produced as interesting in the narrative. 
We know of no other work which, in the compass of two handsome volumes, conteins 
such varied and comprehensive instruction of a perfectly reliable character. They 
form almost a complete library in themselves, 


VIL. Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, By Horace Gray, Jr. Vol. 13, Boston: Lirtiz, Brown & Company. 


We are much pleased to receive another volume of Gray’s Massachusetts Reports. 
This volume is not only invaluable in Massachusetts, but in every other State, as de- 
cisions made in her courts are cited everywhere as the highest authority. In our 
opinion, also, these decisions should not be thought of service to, or studied by 
lawyers alone, It has been too much our custom to call State reports law books, 
and to consider them, therefore, as of little general use. Yet they are filled with 
clear and authoritative expositions of every-day transactions, the study of which 
cannot but benefit every one. We see, for instance, in this volume, many important 
commercial points discussed, and many contracts explained, any of which might 
arise in the every-day experience of any merchant. 

Yet we would not convey the idea that every man should be his own lawyer any 
more than that every man should be his own doctor. Those who have made the 
study of law their profession are, of course, best able to explain its knotty points. 
But a certain knowledge of law is as necessary to every merchant, who would safely 
conduct his own business, as a knowledge of the simplest laws of health is to one who 
would enjoy this greatest blessing of life. This necessary knowledge, we insist, 
therefore, can best, and perhaps we should say only, be obtained, by studying the 
reports of decisions of the highest of our several State courts, for there the meanin 
of statutes, contracts and every mercantile transaction is explained and clearly stated. 
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ge, and Treaties of the United States cenatend mines 
irty-Seventh Congress, 1861, and lly col: with the 
originals at i ited by Gzorex P. Sanarr, at Law. Bos- 
ton: Lirris, Brown & Company. 
To the lawyer, editor, and all who have occasion to refer to the acts of Congress, 
this work is of great importance, it being arranged in a very convenient form for 
reference, with a copious index, too often omitted from similar works. . 


IX. Framley Parsonage ; a novel by Antnony Trottore, author of “ Dr. Toomer,” 

“The Bertrams,” dc. Hanrrer @ Brorners, Publishers, New-York. 

There seems to be a wide acim 6 of opinion regarding Mr. Troxore’s last 
novel, por’ | of its readers being loud in their praises, while others declare them- 
selves unable to accomplish the perusal of it. Without taking the part of either 
Framleyites or anti-Framleyites, we can assert that the book is quite out of the ordi- 
nary run of novels, and has a decided character of its own. The narrative is chief- 
ly coagerin we, ewan and friendships of politicians, and the distresses consequent 
upon money- and money-lending. In this respect we think it capable of 
exerting a salu nence ; not upon the borrowing public, for an inveterate bor- 
rower is incorrigible, but a few of the poor, dear, indiscreet lenders may still be 
reclaimable, and to them we heartily commend it. 


X. Smas Marner, The Weaver of Raveloe. By Gronce Exsor, author of “Apam 
Bepsz,” “ Mill on the Floss,” &c, New-York: Harper & Broruers, Publishers. 
Smas Marner cannot approach “Apam Brpez” or the “ Mill on the Floss,” in 
int of merit, yet there is an originality and life about the writings of Miss Evans, 

le of Mr. Etror, as she seems to prefer being called,) which must make any book 

interesting. Secret Sin and Self-Expiation are the abiding topics with this author. 

We find them everywhere, in various stages of development, and in Smas Marner 

they flourish in full blossom. Themost charming thing in the whole story is the trans- 

fer of the wretched miser’s affection from his heap of gold to the orphan baby, who 
creeps to his door through the winter storm. e Saecces between the love of 
money, so hardening in its effects, and the love for the helpless sweet-eyed baby, so 

h ing and so tender in all its influences, is beautifully told and strongly con- 


trasted. ; 
XI. The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second series. Boston: Ticxnor & 
Frexps. 


Every one ought to read the “ Recreations.” Since Appison delighted his silver- 
buckled. cotemporaries, and Lams charmed his more modern age with the essays 
of Exsa, there been no such essayist as the Country Parson. His writings are 
so wise that they teach us, so playful that they amuse us, and so hearty and simple 
in their love towards God and our neighbor, that they make the warm heart 
warmer, and transform the cynic into a philanthropist. He has given us a book for 
every nation, for every community, for every fireside, for every individual, and 
none should fail to read it. 

We have received from the American Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston, the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Missionary Lifein Persia; being glimpses at a quarter of a century of labors amon 
the Mosterton’ Ohrictions By ev. Susek > a . D. With ‘iistuakionn 
8vo., pp. 250. 

This little volume contains a very interesting account of the missionary labors of 
Mr. Perxrys and others in Persia, during the past thirty years, since the origin of 
the mission; the state of the field, the opposition of Mohammedans, and the joyful 
reception given to the missionaries by the Nestorians, The work has already been 
blessed, and offers a useful field for earnest laborers. 

2. Memoirs of Tuomas Fowet Buxton ; embracing a Historical Sketch of Senoncipr: 
tion in the West Indies, and of the Niger Expedition for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade. By Mary A. Coiuier. 

This is an admirable little volume, and gives ample light on the early measures to 
suppress the slave trade. 
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